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NOW READY, 
ASES FOR BINDING VOL. I. OF 
“THE READER,” 


Prick 2s, 


PABRIS.— AGENT FOR THE ‘‘ READER,” 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will receive 
Subscriptions and forward Books intended for Review. 


ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and Nor- 
thern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers will 
send their names to him. Books for Review may also be for- 
warded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel, 


ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 


10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply THE READER, 
receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communications 
for the Editor, 


NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ, 


Brothers, 21, Rundell’s Road, Vepery, Madras, will register 
names of Subscribers on account of the “Reader.” Annual 
subscription, including postage, 13 rupees. 


The LIVERPOOL and LONDON 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836, 























Offices :—1, Dale Street, Liver 001 ; 20 and 21, Poultry, 


London, E.C, 
PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY SINCE 1850, 





























, FIRE LIFE INVESTED 
YEAR.| PREMIUMS. PREMIUMS. FUNDS. 
1851 £54,305 £27,157 £502,824 
1856 £222,279 272,781 £821,061 
} 1861 £360,130 £135,074 £1,811,0'5 
’ 1862 £436,065 £138,703 £1,417,808 
The Fire Duty paid by this Company in England in 1862 was 
£71,234, ; ‘ 
; SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company, 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London, 
BY — — 


NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

The Business of the Company exceeds £70,000,000. 

The Duty paid to Government for the year 1862 was £85,062, 
and the amount insured on farming stock, £10,086,332. 

A Bonus of three-fifths of the profits periodically made to 
parties insuring, who have thus, from time to time, received 
sums amounting in the aggregate to £440,000; and the Society 
now holds a LARGE RESERVE applicable to a future Bonus, 

The Rates of Premium are in no case higher than those 
charged by the other principal Oflices making no returns to 
their insurers. 

For Prospectuses apply at the Society's Offices, Surrey Street, 
Norwich; and 6, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, E.C, 


OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
145, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED A.D, 1806, 











ACCUMULATED FUND ... ... £3,161,252 4 0 





Copies of the ANNUAL REPORTS and BALANCE SHEETS, as 
well as of the PERIODICAL VALUATION ACCOUNTS, TABLES OF 
RATES, and every information, to be obtained on application to 


JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 





Last Bonus given in 1861.—Next Division in 1866, 


LLINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Head Office—3, CHATHAM PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, London, 
By the New Bonus features of the Society, Ordinary Life 
Policies are made payable during lifetime of the assured, with- 
out extra premium, 
EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT, 1862. 
“598 new Policies were completed, oauertng £141,125, and pro- 
ducing in new annual premiums £5,212. 15s, 1d.” 
w. erest at 0 per cent, was declared upon the shares of the 
society.’ 
CHARLES W. ROE, Manager. 


Prospectuses, annual reports, bonus yom and every 
information given, upon application at the Head Office, or of 
any of the society’s superintendents or agents. 


N.B.—Applications for Agencies invited, 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 








LETTERS of CREDIT or BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Wallaroo, and Kadina, Approved 
Drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 

Every description of banking business conducted with Victoria, 
New South Wales, and the other Australian Colonies, through 


the Company’s ts, 
—_— WILLIAM PURDY, Manager, 


London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
arch 3st, 1863. 





Post free on receipt of One Postage Stamp, 


CATALOGUE of a LARGE COLLEC- 
Feo RdON of THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL, and SCHOOL 


R, D, DICKINSON, 92, Farringdon Street, London, E.C, 


NTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY.— 


Dr. Waitz’s “ANTHROPOLOGIE der NATURVOLKER” 
will be ready for delivery to the Fellows in a few weeks. All 
gentlemen joining at the present time will receive the whole of 
the publications for the year. There are a few vacancies on the 
list of Foundation Members, A Prospectus and further par- 
ticulars will be forwarded on application to 


C, CARTER BLAKE, F.G.S., 
J. FREDERICK CULLINGWOOD, 
4, St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 

ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. — THIRTY - THIRD 
MEETING, to be held at NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 220th 
AUGUST, 1863, 


ras. Hon, Secs, 








SECRETARIES’ OFFICES, LITERARY AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 


Westgate Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, July, 1863, 


The Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science for this year, will be held at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and will commence on WEDNESDAY, the 26th of August next, 
under the Presidency of Sir WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, C.B., Xe. 

On this occasion it is expected that many of theCorresponding 
Members of the Association (to all of whom invitations have 
been sent) and a large number of British Members will be 
present. 

Invitations have been accepted to visit the Lead Mines of 
W. B. Beaumont, Esq., as well as the Cleveland Iron Districts, 
at the request of the tor oration of Middlesbro’. The Mayors of 
Sunderland and South Shields have kindly expressed a desire to 
receive, and assist in promoting the views of such Members as 
may visit their respective Boroughs. 

Excursions have been arranged to the Northumberland Lakes 
—the Cannobie Coalfield—and the necessary means taken to 
secure ready access to all the leading Miningand Manufacturing 
Establishments of the district, embracing, in addition to Mines 
of Coal, Iron, and Lead, very extensive works for the production 
of Chemicals, Machinery, Glass, Iron Vessels, Fire Clay, &c. 

The time appointed for the Meeting is thought to be convenient 
for Members of the Foreign and British Universities, and the 
facilities for travelling to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, especially from 
the Continent of Europe, are now very complete. 

Both the General and Local Officers will exert themselves to 
make the visit of their Associates both agreeable and satis- 
factory, and it is expected that the gathering at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne will be gréat in numbers, and of unusual interest. 

Communications intended for presentation to any of the 
Sections may be addressed to the Looal Secretaries, and should 
be accompanied by a statement whether the author will be 
present, and on what day of the Meeting, so that the business 
of the sections may be properly arranged. 

As the objects of the Kecosintion are especially Scientific, 
papers on History, Biography, Literature, Art, &c., are 
necessarily inadmissible, 

Gentlemen may be proposed as Life Members on payment of 
£10, Subscriptions for New Members, £2 for the first year. 
Subscriptiqns for Old Members, £1. Payments of Associates of 
o~ Meeting, £1. Ladies’ Tickets (obtained through a Member), 


Names of Candidates for admission are to be sent to the Local 
Secretaries. 

For any further information respecting the local arrange- 
ments, lodgings, or other matters, application may be made to 
the Local Secretaries, and tickets will be issued tothe Members 
on application, to enable them to travel to and from the Meeting 
for one fare over the chief railways, 


A. NOBLE, r 
R, C, CLAPHAM, 
A. H. HUNT, 


\J ORCESTER GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 


OF ART.—WANTED, a HEAD-MASTER, to enter on the 
duties of the office on the Ist of October or November next. 
It is desirable that the Applicant should have had experience 
in teaching in a Government School of Art, 
———— to be made by letter, on or before the Ist of Sep- 
tember next, to the Honorary Secretaries of the Government 
School of Art, Worcester, 


July 24, 1863, 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, 


St. 
Square, London, S.W. 
PRESIDENT—The Earl of CLARENDON, 


The following are the TERMS of ADMISSION to the Library’ 
which contains 80,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in various Languages :—Subscription, £3 a year, or £2 a 
year with Entrance Fee of £6. Life Membership, £26. Fifteen 
volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 
Reading-room open from ten to six. Prospectus on appli- 


cation, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Librarian, 


FFER TO MINISTERS, TEACHERS, 


AND OTHERS.—The Religious Tract Society’s Commen- 
tary, in six vols. 12mo., comprises the most valuable portions of 
Henry and Scott, together with critical remarks from Booth- 
royd, Clark, Caryl, Horne, Greswell, Kennicott, Lowth, Poole, 
and others. It is specially adapted for those who need the aid of 
commentaries, but have no access to larger works. It was 
originally published at 32s. the set, and subsequently reduced to 
24s., and has already hada largecirculation. But the Committee 
are anxious to bring it within the reach of those classes who 
may find it difficult to purchase it even at its present reduced 
price. They therefore offer it to the cle and other ministers 
of small income, to home and city missionaries, Scripture 
readers, schoolmasters in National and British Schools, and 
teachers in Sunday or Ragged Schools, both at home and in the 
Colonies, at Twelve Shillings the set; and they hope that they 
may thus render an mmpersans service to those who are engaged 
in conveying Scriptural instruction to the people. 

As it will be necessary to go to press with a special edition for 
this object, and it is desirable to form some idea of the numbers 
which may be required, applicants are requested to send in their 
names to the Secretary before the 31st of October. 


GEORGE HENRY Davis, LL.D., Secretary. 


Local Secretaries for 
the Meeting in 
5 Newcastle -upon -Tyne, 








James’s 








(jAPE OF GOOD HOPE.—A Historical 


and Descriptive Account of the Colony, with Hall’s Coloured 
Map. By A. WILMoT, J.P. Price 2s. 6d.; post free, 2s. 8d. 


F. ALGAR, 11, Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, E.C, 





ITERATURE.—A GENTLEMAN, possessed 


of Literary taste, and having at command £1,000 to £2,000, 
can identify himself profitably and successfully, taking the sole 
metropolitan cha of one of the first-class established standard 
Magazines of the day. Address ““MAGAZINR,” care of Messrs, 








RYSTAL PALACE.—FORESTERS’ 


\/ GREAT DAY, TUESDAY NEXT, August 18th. Meeting of 
Foresters from all parts of the United Kingdom. 

Special Attractions—Mammoth Balloon Ascent by Mr. Cox- 
well—Display of all the Great Fountains and Entire Series of 
Waterworks—Military and other Extra Bands in the Grounds— 
Out-door Sports and Athletic Games—Grand Processions and 
General Amusements from Morning till Night—The fF 
lighted up in the evening. Trains will run as often as 
from London Bridge, Victoria, Elephant and Castle, and inter- 
mediate Stations. 

Open from 8 in the morning till dark, 
One Shilling; Children, Sixpence. 


HE GREAT FOUNTAINS and MAM- 


MOTH BALLOON ASCENT, FORESTERS’ FETE, CRYSTAL 
PALACE, NEXT TUESDAY, 


RIGHTON RAILWAY. — GENERAL 


REDUCTION of FARES on the MAIN and COAST LINES 
and BRANCHES,.—On Ist August a general reduction of fares 
between nearly all the stations on the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway came into operation, 

For Particulars see August Time-table and the scale exhibited 
at each station. 


FARES BETWEEN LONDON AND BRIGHTON ARE :— 









Admission, as usual, 
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_The rates for Saturday to Monday tickets and for Family 
tickets have also been reduced. 


HE CARTOONS OF RAFFAELLE. 


Seven in number, Engraved by Du Bosc, LEPIcrIE, &c., 
in the finest style of art, and printed by Brooker, on paper 
made by Messrs. Dickinson expressly for the purpose. Framing 
size of three, 17 by 14, and of four, 20} by 14. Originally pub- 
lished at Seven Guineas the set, and now offered (in the finest 
condition) at 12s. 6d. the set of seven. 

Mr. TEGG, possessing the plates of the ahove inimitable paint- 
ings, offers them at this extremely low price, being desirous 
that every School of Art, and every educational establishment 
in the kingdom, should possess a copy of these marvellous pro- 
ductions, which are without doubt the finest conceptions of the 
divine Raffaelle. Painted in the zenith of his glory in the last 
two years of his life, they possess all that the maturity of 
his talents could impart to them; and whether the greatness 
of the conception, the vigour of design, the style, or the expres- 
sion are subjects of consideration, all must acknowledge they 
are proofs of his continual progress. Indeed, it may truly be 
said these works are the climax, not only of Raffwelle’s produc- 
tions, but of all those of modern genius in painting, 

Sent post free throughout the United Kingdom. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside, 


TAMMERING.—Mr. F. DUVAL, 


Professor of Languages in Exeter, effectually cures Stam- 
mering, the Loss of Voice, Relaxed Throat, and all Defects of 
Speech, He can give the most unexceptionable references, 


BARNFIELD HOUSE, SOUTHERNHAY, EXETER. 


DRELIMINARY INVESTIGATIONS in 


Connexion with the intended Purchase of Literary Tre. 
perty, Partnerships or Businesses, UNDERTAKEN, ing 
and other accounts adjusted, Balance-sheets prepared,— 
Mr. CRELLIN, Accountant, 06, Newgate Street, E.C. 


ESSRS. GOULD anp PORTER, LATE 


CARY, 181, STRAND, LONDON, are now supplying their 
celebrated STUDENT AND EDUCATIONAL MIEROSOOPE, 
with one-inch, half-inch, and quarter-inch excellent Achro- 
matic powers, complete in mahogany case, from £4, 48. to £6. 6s, 

Also Cary’s celebrated POCKET TELESCOPE for Tourists, &c., 


ay ty Superior BINOOU LAR FIELD, RACE, and OPERA 
SSES, from 30s. to £6. 6s. 
(ioaietarere of Theodolites, Levels, Sextants, Drawing 
Instruments, Astronomical and Travelling Telescopes, Meteoro- 
ogical Instruments, Spectacles, &c., &c., to the Admiralty ; 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst; Royal Small Arms Fac- 
tory, Enfield; Royal Geographical Society ; Christ's Hospital; 
East India College, Agra; and Opticians to the Royal London 
Ophthalmic Hospital. 
ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF A CENTURY. 











































































TO AUTHORS. 
OW TO PRINT AND PUBLISH. See 


“ Counsels to Authors, Plans of Publishing, and 8 ens 
of Type and Illustrations.” Demy 8vo., cloth, price 1s, Post 
free for 13 postage stamps. 

London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet Street, E.C 


AMILY HISTORY and TOPOGRAPHY 
of ENGLAND and WALES.—Now dy, a CATALOGUE 
of the Largest Collection of CURIOUS AND RARE BOOKS 
OLD TRACTS, ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS, ENGRAVINGS, an 
PRIVATELY PRINTED FAMILY PAPERS, relating to the History 
of almost every LANDED EsTATE and OLD ENGLISH FAMILY 
in the Country ever formed; interspersed with nearly o 
Thousand Original Anecdotes, Tovogreeniea! and Antiquarian 
Notes. On sale at low prices. The Catalogue extends to nearly 
400 pages, price 5s.; post free, 5s. 4d. 
London: JoHn CAMDEN HOTTEN, 151, Piccadilly. 


ABMY LISTS OF THE ROUNDHEADS 


and CAVALIERS in CIVIL WAR. A most interesting book 
to the Antiquary and Genealogist. Price7s. 6d. ; post free, 78. 10d, 


JouN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly, London. 

















ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY.—A List 
of the Nobles who came over with WILLIAM THE 
ConeuEROR. The SHIELDS EMBLAZONED IN GOLD AND 
COLOURS. Price 5s.; post free, 5s. 

JouHN CAMDEN HoTTeEN, Piccadilly, London. 


AGNA CHARTA.—Exact Facsimile of 

the Original Document in British Museum, 3 feet long by 
2wide, with ARMS AND SEALS OF THE BARONS EMBLAZONED IN 
GOLD 4ND COLOURS, price 5s. ; by post, on roller,5s.4d, A.D, 1215, 















SHACKELL and EDWARDS, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E 





JOHN CAMDEN HorTtTeEN, Piccadilly, London, 
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SOO 


THE READER. 


15 AUGUST, 1863. 








STANDARD SCHOOL HISTORIES 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 





HISTORICAL CLASS BOOKS. 





I 


THE STUDENT’S HUME. A 


History of England from the Earliest Times. Based 
on the History by Davin Hume, corrected and con- 
} gg Sy Fortieth Thousand, Woodcuts, Post 
vo, 7s. 6d, 


II 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF 


FRANCE. From the Earliest Times to the Establish- 
ment of the Second Empire, 1852, Edited by Wm. 
Smita, LL.D. Woodcuts. Post 8yo. 7s, 6d, 


Ill, 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF 


GREECE, From the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest, By Wa. Smirx, LL.D. Twenty-fifth Thou- 
sand, Woodcuts. PostSvo. 7s. 6d. 


IV 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF 


ROME. From the Earliest Times to the Establish- 
ment ofthe Empire. By Dean LipprE.ty. Twenty-fifth 
Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8yo, 7s. 6d, 


V 


THE STUDENT’S GIBBON. An 


Epitome ofthe History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. By Wm. Smirx, LL.D, Tenth Thou- 
sand, Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


Vi. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. Brvay. 
Edited by Wa, Surry, LL.D. Woodcuts, Post8vo, 9s. 


VIL, 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By G. P. Marsu. 
Rdited by Wa, Saurrx, LL.D, Post 8yo, 7s, 6d, 





| ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HISTORIES, 





iL 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND. From the Invasion by the Romans down 
to 1868, 166th Thousand. Woodcuts. l2mo. 6s, 


Il, 


MRS, MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 


FRANCE. From the Conquest by the Gauls to the 
Death of Louis-Philippe, Sixtieth Thousand. Wood- 
guts. 1l2mo, 63, 


Hl, 


MRS, MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 


GERMANY. From the Invasion of the Kingdom by 
the Romans under Marius to the Present Time. 
Fifteenth Thousand. Woodcuts, 12mo, 6s. 


IV 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND, By Lady Cauzcorr, 130th Thousand, 
Woodeuts, 18mo, 2s, 6d, 


Vv 


DR.. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 


HISTORY OF GREECE. For the Use of Junior 
Classes. Woodcuts, 12mo. 3s, 6d. 


VI. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 


HISTORY OF ROME. F i . 
W or the Use of Junior Classes. 


Vil 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, For the Use of Junior 
Classes, Woodcuts, 1l2mo, 3s, 6d, : 


VIII, 
AISOP’S FABLES. A New Version, 


chiefly from Original Sources. By Rev. Tuos. James, 
oom Thousand, With Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 














PUBLISHED BY 
DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO., 


CAMBRIDGE. 





Crown 8yvo., price 8s, 6d., 
EXERCISES ON EUCLID AND IN MODERN 
GEOMETRY. 


For the Use of Schools, Private Students, and Junior University 
Students, 
a J. McDOWELL, B.A., F.R.A.S., 
Pembroke College, Cainbridge, and Trinity College, Dublin, 





Fifth Edition, 8vo., ls., 


ELEMENTARY COURSE OF MATHEMATICS. 
By HARVEY GOODWIN, D.D., Dean of Ely. 





8vo., price 5s., 


PROBLEMS AND EXAMPLES. 
Adapted to the “ Elementary Course of Mathematics,” 
By HARVEY GOODWIN, D.D., Dean of Ely, 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 
With Additional Examples in Conic Sections and Newton, 


By THOS. G. VYVYAN, M.A., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 





&vo., price 9s., 
SOLUTIONS OF GOODWIN’S COLLECTION OF 


PROBLEMS AND EXAMPLES. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM WAYMAN HUTT, M.A,, 
Late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
By the Rev. T. G. VYVYAN, M.A., 

Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 





8vo., price 5s., 


A TRACT ON CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 
Designed for the Use of Students in the University, 
By W. H. MILLER, M.A,, For, Sec. R.S., F.G.S., 
And Professor of Mineralogy in the University of Cambridge, 





8vo.. 98., 
TREATISE ON 


HYDROSTATICS AND HYDRODYNAMICS. 
W. H. BESANT, M.A, 


In compiling this treatise, the author has endeavoured to 
lace before the reader the course of study in Theoretical 
Hiyerostatios and Hydrodynamics, which is usually required 
in the Examination for the Mathematica! Tripos, ‘Theexamples 
have been chosen almost entirely from the Senate-house Papers 
of the last few years, and from the Examination Papers of 
St. John’s College and Caius College. 


PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF EXAMPLES IN 
ARITHMETIC, 
WITH ANSWERS, 


By the Rev. JAMES WATSON, M.A., , 
Of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, aud formerly Senior 
Mathematical Master of the Ordnance School, Carshalton, 


Second Edition, revised and corrected, Fcap., 8vo,, 2s, 6d, 


EXAMPLES ° 
In Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Logarithms, 
Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Mechanics, &c., 
WITH ANSWERS AND OCCASIONAL HINTS, 
By the Rev. A. WRIGLEY, M.A, 
Fifth Edition, 8vo., 8s, 6d. 











A COMPANION TO WRIGLEY’S COLLECTION OF 
EXAMPLES AND PROBLEMS. 


Being Illustrations of Mathematical Processes and Methods of 
Solution, 


By J. PLATTS, Esq., and Rev, A, WRIGLEY, M.A. 
8vo., 15s, 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT BOOKS. 


ASeries of Elementary Treatises adapted for the Use of Students 
in the Universities, Schools, and Candidates for the Public 
Examination, Uniformly printed in fcap, 5vo, 





ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS, 
By W. H. BESANT, M.A.,, late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
4s., cloth. 





MENSURATION. 


By B, T. MOORE, M.A. 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Professor of Mathematics, Royal 
Staff College, Sandhurst. 


With numerous Examples, 5s., cloth, 





ARITHMETIC. 


For the Use of Colleges and Schools, 


By A. WRIGLEY, M.A., 
Professor of Mathematics in the late Royal Military 
College, Addiscombe, 


$s. 6d., cloth, 


ELEMENTARY STATICS. 
By the Rev. HARVEY GOODWIN, D.D., Dean of Ely, 
$s., cloth, 


ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. 
By the Rev. HARVEY GOODWIN, D.D., Dean of Ely, 
8s., cloth, 











ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 
With a Collection of Examples, 
By T. P. HUDSON, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
$s. 6d., cloth, 


Others Preparing. 





Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 
London: BELL and DALDY, 
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INTRODUCTIONS T0 MODERN LANGUAGES, 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. RIVINGTON. 





12mo., 3s. 6d,, 


HENRYS ENGLISH GRAMMAR; a 


Manual for Beginners. By. the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER 
ARNOLD, M.A., late Reotor of Lyyjdon, and formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambritz>. 


Second Edition, 12mo., 2s. 6d., 
SPELLING TURNED BETYMOLOGY, 
Part I. The Pupil’s Book, 1s. 3d. By the same Author, 
l2mo., 4s. 6d., 
LATIN yia ENGLISH: being the Second 
Part of ** Spelling Turned Etymology.” By the same Author, 
Sixth Edition, 4s, 6d., 


AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR CLAS- 


SICAL SCHOOLS: being a Practical Introduction to English 

Prose Composition. With Syntax and Exercises, By the same, 
Fifth Edition, 12mo., 5s. 6d., 

THE FIRST FRENCH BOOK, on the Plan 


of . Hlenry’s First Latin Book.” By the Rev. T, K. ARNOLD, 
re Fifth Edition, 12mo., 5s. 6d., 


THE FIRST GERMAN BOOK, on the same 
yen. By the Rev, T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., and Dr. J. W. 
*RADERSDORFF, 

Second Edition, 4s., 


A READING COMPANION TO THE 


FIRST G« RMAN BOOK, containing Extracts from the best 
Authors, with a copious Vocabulary and Explanatory Notes. 
By the same, 

12mo,, 6s. 6d., 


THE SECOND GERMAN BOOK: a Syn- 


tax and Etymological Vocabulary, with copious Reading 
Lessons and Exercises, By the same Authors, 


12mo.,, 5s. 6d., 


THE FIRST ITALIAN BOOK, ON THE 


plan of the Rev, T. K. Arnold’s “ First French Book. By Signor 
PIFFERI, Professor of Ltalian, and DAWSON W,'TURNER, M.A,, 
Head Master of the Koyal Institution School, Liverpool, 


INTRODUCTIONS TO THE STUDY OF HEBREW. 
Second Edition, 12mo., 7s. 6d.; the Key, 3s. 6d., 
THE FIRST HEBREW BOOK, ON THE 


plan of Henry’s “First Latin Book.” By the Rev. T. K,. 
ARNOLD, M.A. . 
S., 


THE SECOND HEBREW BOOK, CON- 
taining the Book of Genesis. With Syntax and Vocabulary. 
By the same. 





INTRODUCTIONS TO LATIN. 


Sixteenth Edition, 12mo., 3s., 
HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. By the 
Rev, T, K. ARNOLD, M.A, 
Eighth Edition, 4s., 


A SECOND LATIN BOOK AND PRAC- 
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THE VIVISECTION QUESTION. 
T is some time ago since the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals put 

forth an elaborate Report and Remonstrance 
on the subject of Vivisection. The Report does 
not seem to have obtained much notice at the 
time; but, by one of those mysterious pro- 
cesses which determine what subjects shall 
come up in the newspaper-mind during that 

erlod of comparative calm or reverie in which 
it is left by the cessation of Parliament, the 
subject of Vivisection has again risen to the 
surface for discussion. Apart from the stand- 
ing subjects of the American War and the 
Polish Insurrection, the especial subject of 
last week, if we may judge from the space 
assigned to it in the Zimes, has been the Vivi- 
section of Animals for the purposes of science. 
The Secretary of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals appears officially, 
on the one side, as the challenger and accuser ; 
various medical and scientitic men, on the 
other hand, have come forward to deny the 
prevalence of the practice to the horrible 
extent that has been alleged, and to main- 
tain its necessity, to a certain extent, under 
proper regulation; while, round these two 
opposed parties, popular commentators have 
grouped themselves, in the main sympathizing 
with the Anti-Vivisectionists, and even roused 
to horror by the revelations they have made, 
but yet unable to see, in the face of the argu- 
ments of the Vivisectionists, what is the right 
practical conclusion. 

The question is, indeed, one of the most 
complex that could be proposed. On the 








amount and a ruthlessness of vivisection 
in some quarters wholly indefensible and 
abominable. In France, it would seem, 
the atrocities of vivisection have been past 
belief. In that country—where, according 
to the accounts of all British medical stu- 
dents who have been in Paris, the practice of 
surgery, even on the human subject, is far 
more ferocious, far more reckless of pain 
or of life than amongst ourselves—the public 
and protracted torturing of dogs, horses, &c., 
in medical and veterinary class-rooms, for 
the most insignificant didactic purposes, not 
to speak of the more private torturing of 
animals by physiologists engaged in special 
researches, has reached a development of 
bloody callousness quite monstrous. In 
Britain, one is glad to think, the prac- 
tice in this respect, both in medical 
schools and in the private researches of 
physiologists, is far more moderate and 
humane ; but, even in Britain, if all one 
hears is true, there is a _ considerable 
amount of needless experimentation, under 
pretext of research or of the exhibition of 
the results of research to students, on live 
animals. One hears of rabbits, cats, and 
dogs curiously punctured, or slit, or cut, or 
treated with poisons in the effects of which 
little that is new seems now discoverable, 
and long kept in kennels or back-yards in a 
state of agony. In reply to a statement by 
the surgeon of one of our hospitals, to the 
effect that cruel vivisection is quite excep- 
tional in Britain, and disowned and kept 
down by the general spirit of the profession, 
the Secretary of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals has just come 
forth with a flat counter-assertion. ‘‘ That 
vivisections are practised in certain metro- 
politan medical schools,” he says, ‘‘I am 
now compelled to state openly. My proof 
is in the hand-writing of the officials.” He 
then goes on to quote from the published 
writings of some eminent living British 
anatomist or physiologist, whom he does not 
name, passages which, he thinks, ‘are 
startling enough to fire the most phlegmatic 
philosopher with indignation,” and to show 
that the vivisection which is tolerated and 
approved in British medical and scientific 
society at present is such as all the rest of 
the world would call cruel. ‘‘It seems, in- 
deed, wonderful to see animals’’—so runs one 
of the sentences quoted from this physiolo- 
gist, in description of his own experiments— 
‘‘after the puncture of some part of the ence- 

yhalon with the point of a needle, turn round 

just like a horse in acircus, orrolloverand over 
for hours, and sometimes for days, with but 
short interruptions.” And, again, ‘‘Thetrunk 

and neck of the animal are bent by a spas- 

modic action on the side of turning, if it has 

a circus-movement; and it is bent like a 

corkscrew, as much asthe bones will allow, 

in cases of rolling. . . To add to the 

strangeness of the fact, in this last case the 

muscles remain contracted for hours, some- 

times for days and weeks. . . As long as 

it lives (many days, or even many months) 

these phenomena may be observed.” The 

Secretary of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals relies on these passages as 

proving his point. Evidently, if he had his 

will, he would have this anatomist punished 

for so treating animals no less than the carter 

who beats his horse till sores come, or the 

cinder-sifter who skins a cat alive. The 

anatomist, we dare say, whoever he is, will | 
not liketo see those passages, which he penned 

in good faith for quite other readers, thus 





logy, citing them by chapter and verse, and 
publishing them without comment. 

For it is at this point, in fact, that the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals ceases, as such, to be the tribunal for 
giving final judgment on the question, and 
becomes, at best, but an earnest advocate on 
one side, whose arguments have to be met by 
arguments on the other before a judgment is 
possible. We are not aware whether the 
Society has openly committed itself to any 
such doctrine; but we have an impression 
that the doctrine on which they do, in their 
own hearts, take their stand is, that vivisec- 
tion for the purposes of science is, in no cir- 
cumstances whatever, necessary or allowable. 
This is an intelligible position; and, if we 
could take our stand upon that, there would 
be an end of the question. We have an 
impression, we say, that this is the foregone 
conclusion of the Society, to which they wish, 
even though they may not distinctly avow 
it, to bring round the public mind. Their 
Secretary, we observe, quotes, with pecu- 
liar emphasis, a passage from the famous 
physiologist, Sir Charles Bell, which, if 
taken by itself, would go somewhat in the 
direction of the aforesaid conclusion, ‘‘ Ex- 
periments,” says Sir Charles Bell, meaning 
Vivisections, ‘‘ have never been the means 
of discovery; and the survey of what has 
been attempted of late years will prove that 
the opening of living animals has done more 
to perpetuate error than to enforce the just 
views taken from anatomy and the natural 
motions.” Almost evidently what tho 
Society would drive at, or are driving at, is 
the total abolition of the practice of 
vivisection. Having, through instinctive 
benevolence, or through one or other of 
those ways in which corporate bodies come 
to conclusions, taken up this conclusion 
themselves, they are rightly eager in 
bringing forward every scrap of testimony 
that would go to prove this foregone conclusion 
of theirs on the grounds of sentiment to be 
in accordance with the best conclusions of 
scientific men. But here, again, all that 
they are competent to do is to cite such 
evidence. It is for Science itself to say 
whether, and to what extent, vivisection is a 
method putting truth within its reach that 
would not be otherwise accessible. On the 





question whether vivisection has contributed 
to the advance of physiological science, and is 
or is not a method still requisite for certain 
researches which Science is eager to pursue 
with that keen, cold instinct of intellectual 
interest in them which is, perhaps, the surest 
pledge of their importance to the race, and of 
their beneficent results in the long ruan—on 
this question scientific men themselves must 
be heard. Would they unanimously endorse 
the foregoing detached opinion of Sir Charles 
Bell? From what we know, we should 
greatly doubt it. The scientific men of 
France, at all events—who have alread 
spoken outon the subject collectively, throug 
a Commission appointed by the French Go- 
vernment to report on the expediency of 
vivisection—ayow a contrary decision. The 
following, according to a correspondent of 
the 7'imes, is an abstract of the conclusions 
of the Report of this Commission, as read 
before the Imperial Academy of Sciences on 
the 4th of the present month :— 


1. Vivisection is indispensable to the study of 
physiology, and of operative veterinary surgery. 
2. It ought, nevertheless, to be employed spar- 
ingly, and all appearance of cruelty should be 
avoided. 





finding fame by being quoted as they are. 
In truth, if the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals are now making a raid 
through the writings of our best anatomists 
and physiologists in search of passages to 
suit their purpose, there may well be con- 








one hand, there can be no doubt that the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals have done a public service, properly 
within their province, in fastening on this 
form of cruelty, so far as it exists, as desery- 
ing of exposure and reprobation. There can 
be little doubt, either, that they have made 


sternation in the physiological world. Pas- 
sages may be found by the score as cold- 
blooded in seeming as the above; and it is 
hardly fair to quote from one author only 
when so many might be quoted from. The 
Society ought, in perfect good temper, to 
make a large collection of such passages from 





out a strong case—that they haye proved an | 





the whole recent literature of British physio- | 
159 


3. The experimenter should always have the 
real progress of science in view. 

4, Students should not be permitted to perform 
vivisection, except in public and in the presence 
of experienced professors. 

5. All means for alleviating pain, compatible 
with the object in view, should be employed. 


We rather fancy that our British physio- 


_ logists and medical men would not, as a body, 


go so far as this—that they would not set so 
much store by vivisection as a means of 
attaining operative surgical skill, and would, 
on the whole, reduce to a much smaller 
quantity than would suffice for their French 
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brethren the amount of vivisection which 
they would vote to be indispensable or per- 
missible for scientific ends. But that the 
best scientific opinion of the country would 
be prepared to give up vivisection altogether, 
we see no reason for believing. It is much 
to be desired that a few such of our men of 
science as Dr. Sharpey, Professor Owen, and 
Professor Huxley would come forward with 
an exact expression of their views on the 
subject, to be compared with those put forth 
by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. Indeed, now that the Society 
has moved the question so loudly and pub- 
licly, it will be necessary for such men, if 
they have anything to urge in the name of 
Science against the extreme conclusion to 
which the Society evidently tends, to make 
some kind of demonstration. 

Science, declaring what methods it knows 
to be useful for its own ends; and the blind 
sentiment of natural humanity instinctively 

rotesting against whatever is or seems to 
it cruel—these are, it may be said, the two 

arties to the question. The right of giving 
judgment lies with general philosophy, or that 
wisdom which balances all interests and esti- 
mate their relative proportions. Even if 
Science demanded the use of vivisection, 
there might be a philosophy that would 
forbid it on the plea that knowledge only 
to be obtained by such means must, on higher 
principles of duty, be abandoned. Or, again, 
there might be a philosophy so confident in 
itself as to maintain, on @ priori or deductive 
grounds, that prolonged and excruciating 
pain to animals could not possibly conduce 
to any desirable or useful knowledge, and 
hence that Science, if demanding such means, 
must be regarded as simply ignorant of its 
own interests. Not improbably, there are 
philosophers of both these kinds among us 
who, despite whatever scientific men might 
say, would back the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals in a 
demand for the total abolition of vivisection. 
But, as our philosophers are not isolated 

ersons among us, but are mixed up with all 

odies in the community, there are philoso- 
phers among the scientific men no less than 
in the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. On the whole, the kind of 
decision to which such scientific men as those 
we have named above would come might be 
accepted as about the safest and soundest 
that could be had—the most philosophic and 
humane, as well as the most satisfactory for 
the real interests of Science. Should that 
decision not go the whole length of the wishes 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, or should it even involve a re- 
buke to that Society for speaking in the dark 
on many things, and substituting crude first- 
hand notions of humanity for higher and 
inore disciplined notions, still the Society 
would have performed a useful work in 
calling attention as they have done to so 
important a subject. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 


History of Spanish Literature. By George 
Ticknor. Cerrected and enlarged Edition. 
(Triibner & Co.) 

hes History of Literature belongs to 

modern, indeed, we may say, in England, 

to recent times. The Classic authors ex- 
pended but few pages in giving an account 
of the celebrated authors who had gone 
before them; nor was it till the sixteenth 
century that some ponderous and plodding 
Germans published literary indexes, some- 
what after the manner of the legal digests 
of Harrison in England and Merlin de 
Douai in France. Gesner and Morhof 
had the negative merit of preceding 
Bayle in’ priority of time; but that great 
geperalizer and compiler, rich in facts, and 
rich also in good sense and acuteness, ren- 
dered his Dictionary indescribably and, it 
may be said, perpetually attractive. The 
work of Bayle is as popular now, and as 
deservedly so, as when it first appeared. 


Of the history of literature in modern 
times—for Bayle’s Dictionary, though emin- 
ently literary, is not a history of literature— 
the work of Tiraboschi is the earliest and 
completest of its kind. The Abbé was a man 
of sound judgment and immense industry ; 
and his work is not the history of learned 
Italians, but of the literature of Italy. The 
volume of Tiraboschi was followed by that of 
Corniani, who brought down the literary 
history of Italy to a comparatively recent 
period. The Frenchman Ginguené was 
contemporaneous with Corniani as the histo- 
rian of the literature of the South, and his 
work was the first that disclosed to France 
the treasures of southern literature in an 
Italian sense. Ginguené was the only 
Frenchman who, sixty years ago, was con- 
versant with the literature of Italy and the 
south of Europe; and, though he was not a 
Spanish scholar in a profound sense, yet he 
gives us now and then valuable glimpses into 
Spanish literature. No doubt he owed much 
to the Spanish Jesuit Andres; but where is 
the man belonging to the eighteenth century 
who does not owe very much indeed to the 
authors of the seventeenth ? 

Bouterwek was the first writer who, in his 
‘** Geschichte der Kiinste und Wissenschaften,” 
gave us anything special on the literary his- 
tory of Spain and Portugal. The Spanish 
portion of his work is executed with con- 
siderable skill and judgment; and so highly 
was it considered tra los montes that it 
was translated into Spanish five-and- 
thirty years ago by Molinedo and De la 
Cortina, five years after it had appeared in 
an English dress. Without undervaluing our 
obligations to Sismondi, who, in his ‘‘ Littéra- 
ture du Midi de ’Europe,” gives us needful 
information as to Spain, we may, with some 
pride, ayow that Hallam’s ‘‘ Introduction to 
the Literature of Europe in the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries” gives 
a more rapid and readable view of Spanish 
literature than anything that had appeared a 
quarter of a century ago. In 1778, indeed, 
Dillon had written a work on the origin and 
progess of poetry in Spain; and Southey had, 
so far back as 1797, published some letters, 
written during his sojourn in the Peninsula, 
which reflect a welcome light on some Spanish 
authors; but this latter performance of the 
historian was perfunctory; and anything he 
afterwards published on the subject is scat- 
tered in the many volumes of the Quarterly 
Review. 

Our descendants on the other side of the 
Atlantic have been led to pay more attention 
than ourselves to Spanish literature. Wash- 
ington Irving, Prescot‘, and Everett, laboured 
for years in this field; and they were followed 
by the writer of the work now before us, 
who, fourteen years ago, gave to the public 
the first edition of his ‘‘ History of Spanish 
Literature.” So far back as 1818, Mr. Ticknor 
first travelled through a large part of Spain, 
with a view to increase his knowledge of the 
language and literature, and to purchase 
Spanish books, rare in England and Europe, 
rarer still in America. it was then the 
gloomiest period of the reign of Ferdi- 
nand VII. ‘The Inquisition had been re- 
vived. The press was fettered, and almost 
silenced. Even thought unexpressed was 
threatened. The Spanish literati were then 
few, and they were under a cloud. Even 
the Duke of Rivas, distinguished in arms, in 
letters, and diplomacy, was living in a species 
of exile on his estates in Andalusia. The 
system then in vogue was quite ruthless and 
reactionary ; and in such an unfelicitous time 
it was that Mr. Ticknor landed in the country. 
He made several valuable friends — among 
whom was Clemencin, who, from being chief 
editor of the Gaceta de Madrid in 1807, was 
made Secretary of the Government, and 
chief of a section. But, though the advice 
of a man so experienced as Clemencin 
was valuable to the American, yet it 
was from Condé, the celebrated Orien- 
talist, that he received the largest aid. 
With Condé, who returned to Spain from 
exile a year before Mr. Ticknor’s arrival, 





| that gentleman passed several hours each 


160 





day, studying the language and literature. 
Nor were these the only advantages he 
reaped from this intercourse. Not merely 
did they read together the early Castilian 
poetry, but Condé assisted the American 
student in collecting—no easy matter—all 
the books he needed. [ven nowit is no easy 
matter to collect old books in Spain. Then 
the Inquisition, the Confessional, and high- 
handed, arbitrary authority in turns confis- 
cated everything rare or desirable in the way 
of printed matter. Some of Mr. Ticknor’s 
own countrymen also assisted him; and, 
among others, Everett and Irving, who were 
Amerjcay, Ministers in Spain, and Rich, who 
was. Consul of the United States. Jortun- 
ately,.our author. was in. easy circumstances, 
and-able to-indulgo in the very costly luxury 
of buying Spanish libraries. ‘The son of a 
rich’ commercial man at Boston, he inherited 
a good fortune from his father ; and, as he had 
also married advantageously, his position was 
of the easiest. After the death of Condé, in 
1822, Ticknor became intimate with Don 
Pascual Gayangos, Professor of Arabic in 
the University of Madrid. With Gayangos 
he was intimate socially and in a hterary 
sense for many years; and that ho profited 
largely by the intercourse was apparent from 
the publication of the first edition. our- 
teen years have passed since that edition 
first saw the light; and ever since Mr. 'Tick- 
nor has .been a diligent student of Spanish 
literature, ‘hus, from first to last, he has 
spent about five-and-forty years in his 
favourite study ; and that his manuscript has 
been frequently polished and _ repolished 
there are abundant evidences in both editions. 
He has ta the letter.followed the advice of 
Boileau + - . 
 Polissez et repollisaez, 

Abrégez quelquefois, et souvent effacez.” 
Spanish literature is now thoroughly, deeply 
infixed on the mind of the writer, for he 
delivered lectures on the topics to which 
his yolumes refer during two residences in 
Europe, and also in Harvard College, 
America. 

The edition of the work which is at present 
before us materially differs from all other 
editions. It omits the primitive Castilian 
poems; and in other parts of the work a great 
amount of new matter has been introduced. 
The lives of De la Vega and Louis de Léon 
have been enlarged—indeed, re-written—from 
materials not published when the ecarlior 
edition appeared; and so have the lives 
of Cervantes and Lope de Vega. Above 
one hundred authors of inferior importance 
have found their places in the notes or in the 
text. The sources of the additions and 
changes made have been various. Mr, 
Ticknor possesses himself a very valuable 
Spanish library; but he has also ransacked 
theSpanish departmentin the British Museum, 
the library at Holland House, the precious 
collection of the Due d’Aumale, that of Mr. 
Wn. Stirling, that of cur late friend Richard 
Ford, those of Lords Taunton and Stanhope, 
and of Messrs. Chorley and Turner. On tho 
Continent, in Germany, Italy, and France, 
in Paris, at the public libraries, and also at 
individual libraries, Mr. Ticknor has sought 
information. Ultimately, and recently, the 
author has again ransacked Spain. He has 
got access to the private collections of tho 
House of Ossuna and of the Marquis of Pidul, 
formerly a practising lawyer, subsequently a 
Minister in more than one Cabinet, and now 
a man of research, somewhat advanced in 
years, and retired in a great degree from 
active life. Butit is in his own extensive 
and valuable Spanish library that Mr. Ticknor 
has found the most materials for a task which 
has been extended over many years. His 
labour has been a labour of love, and he has 
performed it conscientiously. 

Mr. Ticknor divides Spanish literature into 
two branches—the first embracing the na- 
tional poetry and prose from the earliest 
times down to Charles V.; the second con- 
taining that portion which, by imitating the 
refinement of Provence, was separated from 
the popular spirit and genius. Our author 
holds, and shows good reason for his faith, 
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that Castilian verse can be traced to a period 
surprisingly near to the oldest document in 
the Spanish language. The earliest in age, 
and the first in importance, of Castilian poetry 
is the poem of the ‘‘ Cid.” It consists of 
above 3000 lines, and was composed about 
A.D. 1200. The ‘‘ Cid” is much more com- 
memorated and renowned in Spanish history 
and poetry than ‘‘ Roland” in the French. 


The Spaniards talk far too magniloquently of | 


the ‘‘ Cid,” as indeed of everything — : 
et it must be admitted that Ruy Diaz de 
3ivar appears in history as the defender of 
his nation against its Moorish invaders. The 
poem of the ‘‘ Cid” is still read for the viva- 


chivalrous times of Spain before us. It 
breathes the very spirit of Castille—a spirit 
such as the old chroniclers represent it. The 
curious in the earlier Spanish literature will 
find a full account in Mr. Ticknor’s volumes 
of other anonymous poems like the ‘‘ Cid.” 
He judiciously marks the distinctive cha- 
racteristics of the poetry and the prose of 
that era, and traces both up to their origin. 
He lays, and properly, great stress on two 
dominant ideas pervading this _ earlier 
Spanish literature—namely, religious faith 
and knightly loyalty. De divides the litera- 
ture of Spain into four classes: the ballads, 
the chronicles, the romances of chivalry, and 
the drama, which was a_ popular and 
religious amusement. Though the early 
Spanish ballads, by their freedom, energy, 
and Christian tone, by their chivalrous 
loyalty, announce a European origin, yet, 
with Condé, we incline to the belief that, in 
the ballads and seqguidillas, the Spaniards 
imitated the Arabs. In the infancy of 
Spanish poetry there were rhymed verses 
according to the measures used by the Arabs 
before the time of the Koran. A similar 
view was taken by Dillon, seventy-five years 
ago. The truth is that, for a period of eight 
centuries, during which the dominion of the 
Arabs continued, there was a numerous list 
of poets, whose names may be found in the 
‘* Bibliotheca Hispana” of Antonio. The 
fact is also recorded in the Dictionary 
of D’Herbelot, and in the Arabic manu- 
scripts of the Escurial. Moorish ballads 
form a class by themselves. Mr. Ticknor 
says :— 

The truth appears to be that, after the final 
overthrow of the Moorish power, when the con- 
querors for the first time came into full possession 
of whatever was most luxurious in the civilization 
of their enemies, the tempting subjects their situa- 
tion suggested were at once seized upon by the 
spirit of their popular poetry. The sweet South, 
with its gorgeous and effeminate refinement; the 
foreign, yet not absolutely stranger manners of its 
people ; its magnificent and fantastic architecture; 
the stories of the warlike achievements and dias- 
ters at Baza, at Ronda, and at Alhama, with the 
romantic adventures and fierce feuds of the Zegris 
and Abencerrages, the Gomeles, and the Aliatares 
—all took strong hold of the Spanish imagination, 
and made of Granada, its rich plain and snow- 
capped mountains, that fairy-land which the elder 
and sterner ballad-poetry of the North had failed 
to create. 

The religious influences of Italy on Spain, 
as is proved by Sismondi, Tiraboschi, Don 
Andres, and others, were considerable ; but 
the higher intellectual culture is also to be 
taken into account. Italy possessed five 
universities of renowned fame at a time when 
Spain possessed only Salamanca. Spanish 
intolerance, which, through the Moorish 
Wars, accompanied the contest, at length 
assumed an air of gloomy fanaticism which 
had a disastrous ‘slbeanes on the literature 
of the country. Printed books were from 
the earliest time subject to the censor; but 
during the progress of the Reformation the 
power of the Church became more predomi- 
nant and intolerant. 

‘The capture of Grenada appears to Mr. 
Ticknor the cardinal point in Spanish history. 
Eight centuries before that event the Chris- 
tians of Spain were occupied with conflicts at 
home ; but, the moment the last Moorish for- 
tress was surrendered, the long pent-up ener- 
fies of the Spanish nation broke loose. Within 

ty years of that time Charles V. was 
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city and spirit with which it brings the | 


elected Emperor of Germany, and undertook 
enterprises not imagined since the days of 
Charlemagne. During the 130 years between 
the ninety-five propositions of Luther and the 

eace of Westphalia, Spain was not mixed up 
in the religious wars. But that the Spanish 
people took a vital interest in the contest 1s 
apparent from the venom with which they 
regarded the Protestant princes of Germany, 
from the vigorous efforts made to crush the 
rebellion in the Netherlands, and from the 
sailing of the Armada against Protestant Eng- 
land. The hosts of Spain might always be 
found in league against the Reformation. 
The religious contest against reformation, 
as Mr. Ticknor remarks, began in blood in 


1559, and was ended in 1570. The first auto 
| da fe of Protestants was held at Valladolid in 


| 1559. 


It was not only heretics, but men of 


| learning also, who were open to suspicion. 
| Sanchez, the best scholar of his time, Louis 





} 


anywhere. 


| 2 °,° e 
de Léon, the best Hebrew critic, and Mariana, 


the great historian, were all summoned before 
the office. With the Inquisition at the height 
of its power, there was an immoral drama at 
the height of its popularity. 

There is, however, a moral compensation 
and fitness in the nature of things. While 
Philip II. was governing with despotism, 
Queyedo was writing his biting satires, and 
Cervantes his inimitable ‘‘ Don Quixote.” 
The publication of this product of Spanish 
intellect had an immense effect on the 
nation —an_ effect elaborately explained 
in various portions of these volumes. 
We cannot, within our restricted space, quote 
any of the views of Mr. Ticknor; but, as 
there is an excellent index to his work, the 
reader has but to turn to ‘‘ Quixote” to find 
seventeen or eighteen passages containing 
views generally sound and well expressed. 
‘‘ Don Quixote” is nearly as well known in 
other countries as in Spain. Mr. Ticknor 
thinks Motteux’s translation the most agree- 
able and the best, though somewhat too free. 
He gives great praise to the notes and illus- 
trative translations, full of spirit and grace, 
by the late Mr. Lockhart. Probably lath: 
hart’s translations are the work which will 
contribute most durably to his permanent 
fame. We quite agree with Ticknor in 
thinking that his ‘‘ Ancient Spanish Ballads” 
is a work of genius beyond any of the sort in 
any language. 

A judicious and carefully prepared summary 
of Cervantes’ life, and an elaborate analysis of 
his works, will be found in these yolumes. 
This subject has been treated by a score of 
writers of all nations; but none of them have 
produced so accurate an estimate of the life 
and labours of the great Spaniard as Mr. 
Ticknor. He is of opinion that the sole pur- 
pose of Cervantes was to break down the 
vogue and authority of books of chivalry, to 
destroy a passion that had struck its roots 
too deep into the hearts of all classes of men. 
It is noteworthy that no book on chivalry 
was written after the appearance of ‘‘ Don 
Quixote” in 1605, and, from the same date, 
even those already enjoying the greatest 
favour ceased to be reprinted. 

In speaking of the Spanish drama, Mr. 
Ticknor is not blind to its defects. The 








Spanish taste in this respect is coarse and | 


prone to buffoonery, and the best affections 
and principles are sometimes treated on the 
stage with indifference and contempt. 

Of Calderon de la Barca Mr. Ticknor gives 
the most exhaustive account to be found 
To it we refer the reader. We 


_are not, as our author sensibly remarks, to 
| judge Calderon by the example of Shake- 
| Speare, any more than we are to judge Shake- 





| speare by the example of Sophocles. 


We consider the third yolume the most 
interesting of the three. It is more varied 
and discursive than any of the others, and 
brings down the literature of Spain to so late 
a period that, to use an Americanism, we 
are posted up in the ledger of Spanish litera- 
ture to the 3lst December, 1862. 

In these volumes Mr. Ticknor has given 
proofs of a well-disciplined intellect, of a 
patient and laborious industry, and a critical 
and inyestigating spirit. He is deeply and 
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conscientiously imbued with his subject, and 
he writes well. He has given us a learned 
and laborious work, conscientiously executed. 
His name will, like so many other American 
names, be honourably associated with 
Spain; and we may gratefully repose on his 
iiaaee, and the labours of his predecessors 
—Prescott, Everett, Slidel, and Irving— 
when shocked and saddened by the_his- 
tory of this deplorable and fratricidal 


war. 








MR. COWDEN CLARKE ON SHAKE- 
SPEARE, 
Shakespeare-Characters ; chiefly those Subordinate, 

By Charles Cowden Clarke. (Smith, Elder, & 
Co.) 
T is almost to be regretted that this inter- 
esting volume was not withheld till the 
impending celebration of the Shakespearian 
Tercentenary—a wish not conceived in the 
interest of Mr. Clarke, whose criticisms ‘stand 
in need of no adventitious recommendation to 
procure a respectful hearing, but because we 
can imagine no more apt or graceful offering 
at the shrine of the poet than the matured 
product of years of studious perusal and 
public exposition. Mr. Clarke has earned a 
wide reputation as a discriminating lecturer 
upon poetic literature ; no writer has claimed 
so much of his attention as Shakespeare; and 
the present publication is, we are told, a 
response to the request of many hearers that 
the tasteful expositions which had charmed 
so much in the delivery might be preserved 
in a permanent form. The result has been 
the most agreeable addition which the 
Shakespeare-literature of this country has 
received for many years. Unquestionably, 
Mr. Clarke is no Coleridge or Schlegel. 
There is nothing of the inspiration of genius 
in his criticisms ; he developes no new system 
of interpretation, and upsets no established 
views. His mission is rather to go carefully 
over the field, and display minor and delicate 
traits hable to be overlooked in a more com- 
prehensive survey—to fill in, as it were, tho 
shading of the great chart which Coleridgo 
and Schlegel have left us in outline. As a 
critic, Mr. Clarke reminds us strongly of 
Leigh Hunt: there is the same geniality of 
spirit, felicity of illustration, and disposition 
to dwell on what appeals most powerfully to 
the kindly feelings—as, for instance, when 
he dismisses Autolycus with the characteristic 
valediction, ‘‘ Go thy ways, thou merriest of 
vagabonds! I could better spare a much 
better man than thou, Autolycus, m pet 
thief.’ The higher qualities of foigh 
Hunt’s criticism are also recognisable here 
in a fine appreciation of poetic motives, and 
a certain exquisiteness of perception—not the 
acute vision of a vigorous intellect, which 
might have little in common with the mind 
whose workings it attempted to explain, 
but the instinctiveinsight of pure and perfect 
sympathy. ‘‘ Love, where wisdom fails, 
makes Cythna wise;” and the poet of 
Nature, like Naturé herself, will generally 
be found to be enjoyed proportionably as 
approached in his own bountiful and genial 
spirit. Mr. Clarke hasa horror of pedantry, 
is not disturbed by the lions roaring in the 


forest of Ardennes, and will not even wish 


the shipwreck in the ‘‘ Winter’s Tale” else- 
where than in Bohemia. <A temper of this 
kind is, no doubt, liable to error on the side of 


| appreciation—discovering evidences of deep 


design in mere trivialities, defending Shake- 
speare through thick and thin, without due 
allowance for the inevitable influence of the 
age in which he lived. These little foibles 
are, however, very harmless; sobriety and 
simplicity of mind preserve Mr. Clarke 
from the jauntiness which occasionally 
mars Leigh Hunt’s critiques, while good 
sense keeps him clear of the unfathom- 
able profundities which have engulphed so 
many Germans. In this substantial wisdom, 
and even more in his kindliness and devoted 
reverence for his author, he frequently 
recalls Mr. Charles Knight. 

The following remarks on the stature of 


Maria in “Twelfth Night” afford a good 
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instance of tho habitual delicacy and 
subtlety of Mr. Clarke’s criticism :— 


Her little, sprite-like figure is constantly alluded 
to in the course of the play. Good taste this in 
the poet, to keep the externals of the feminine 
character in the mind’s eye of the reader ; for a 
man-statured woman, a horse-godmother, acting 
in the way that Maria did—hail-fellow with the 
men—would be a vision too horrible to contem- 
plate. With a strapping Amazon playing the 
same fantastic tricks, there would be no alterna- 
tive but to call in the whole constabulary force, 
with the posse comitatus—the military being in 
reserve—and at once, and for ever, put her down. 
As it is, we feel that we could have been pleased, 
almost, to have been the object of her mischievous 
sallies—certainly to have shared in their merri- 
ment. But, besides inspiring us with this feeling 
respecting Maria, by letting us know that she is a 
little creature, Shakespeare has, as is usual, evinced 
his perception of the natural, Large women, with 
a feminine instinct of what is graceful and becom- 
ing in their sex, seldom indulge in pranks of this 
character ; whereas little women are instinctively 
skilled in feats of tormenting; they are “ power- 
ful” at it, because they know, perhaps, that from 
them it is not wholly unpalatable. Thus, of 
Maria, we think as of a marmoset, or a mischievous 
fairy. Viola calls her Olivia’s “giant.” Sir 
Toby says, “ Good-night, Pentliesilea’’—Penthe- 
silea being an Amazon, a man-woman. And 
again, “ Here comes the little villain. How now, 
my nettle of India?” And lastly, “Here comes 
the youngest wren of nine;” the wren, the 
smallest of our European birds; and the youngest 
bird in a nest being always the smallest of the 
brood. 

Equally good is this brief characterization 
of Celia in ‘‘ As You Like It” :— 


Celia is pre-eminently woman/y. She has the 
best qualities of womanly nature. She is devoted, 
constant, femininely gentle, yet frank and firm in 
opinion. She has touches of warmth, both of 
liking and disliking—of out-and-out eager parti- 
sanship, and at times of vehement indignation ; 
and these qualities are essentially womanly. For 
instance, how like a woman, in its acknowledgment 
of the want of personal strength, her taking refuge 
in a crafty device—and that an unfair one—is that 
exclamation of hers when Orlando is about to try 
his match with Charles, the wrestler. She says: 
**T would I were invisible, to catch the strong fel- 
low by the leg.” One would swear that none but 
a woman would have thought of that speech. 
Then observe her womanly delicacy, and discre- 
tion too, on behalf of her cousin Rosalind, who 
betrays her incipient love for Orlando by returning 
towards him, affecting to think that she hears him 
address them, and saying : 

He call’s us back: my pride fell with my fortunes : 

Pll ask him what he would. Did you call, sir ? 

Sir, you have wrestled well, and overthrown 

More than your enemies. 
This palpable hint is enough for Celia; and 
Orlando, not being able to respond to it, being 
overpowered with his own new-born passion for 
Rosalind, Celia smilingly recalls her friend with 
the words, “* Will you go, coz ?” 

Again, afterwards, what nice consideration and 
complete womanly tact she betrays, when Rosa- 
lind, recovering from her swoon, well nigh reveals 
the secret of her disguise by answering Oliver’s 
“Well, then, take a good heart, and counterfeit to 
be a man,” with “So I do; but i’faith I should 
have been a woman by right ;” Celia interposes, 
and says, “Come, you look paler and paler; pray 
you draw homewards. Good sir, go with us.” 
Even those simple words, *‘ Good sir, go with us,” 
are in perfect keeping with the feminine beauty of 
the character. They secure support for her faint- 
ing cousin, and secure the prolonged stay of the 
man with whom she has just begun to feel herself 
falling fast and deeply in love. 


We should almost suspect this delicate 
appreciation of one of the most exquisitely 
feminine of all Shakespeare’s characters to be 
among the passages for which Mr. Clark 
acknowledges his obligation to a beloved 
fellow-labourer, equally well-known with 
himself as a student and illustrator of Shake- 
speare :— 

_An addition to my pleasure—and I think it will 
likewise be one to my old hearers and new readers 
—is in the occasion afforded me of mentioning 
that my affectionate study of Shakespeare has 
always been shared by one whom it were scant 
praise to pronounce the “ better part” of me, and 
that to her feminine discrimination are owing 
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which we traced together, and which form part of 
this volume. 

This remark upon the controverted sub- 
ject of Hamlet’s madness is acute and 
valuable :—. 

But the strongest proof of all that his insanity 
is assumed is, that in his soli/oquies he never 
utters an incoherent phrase. When he is alone 
he reasons clearly and consistently—it may be 
inconclusively, because he seeks in sophism an 
excuse for deferring the task of revenge imposed 
upon him—but it is always coherently. At the 
close of the celebrated soliloquy, “ ‘To be, or not 
to be,” than which nothing more grandly reflec- 
tive and heart-absorbing was ever penne by poet, 
he is surprised at finding that he has been over- 
heard in his rationality by Ophelia, who is at the 
back of the scene; and he then immediately begins 
to wander, in order that he may maintain his 
scheme of delusion ; his language to her being the 


naturally conceived expression of an over-heated | 


and excited brain, and not the disjointed inco- 
herency of the incurable maniac. 


Nevertheless, we cannot entirely agree 
with Mr. Clarke. The other arguments he 
has produced upon his side of the question 
are not much to the purpose, and the weight 
of the observation we have quoted is, to our 
apprehension, quite insufficent to countervail 
the presumption to the contrary afforded by 
IHamlet’s behaviour to Ophelia. What is 
still more worthy of consideration is, that 
the mere simulation of madness, especially to 
so little purpose, would introduce a comic 
element—-not merely to the drama, where 
of course we expect to meet with it, but into 
the character of the principal actor, a 
mixture quite inconsistent with the practice 
of Shakespeare in his tragedies. Again, under 
sucha hypothesis, Ophelia’s pathetic lamenta- 
tion over the ruin of Hamlet’s intellect would 
be groundless and almost ridiculous. It is 
not necessary to suppose his insanity other 
than very partial. The state intended, we 
conceive, is that of a mind strongly pre- 
disposed to alienation by a melancholic econ- 
stitution; a restless over-subtlety of specula- 
tion, continually working profitlessly back- 
wards and forwards, and vainly turninground 
upon itself; and the impatience of a refined 
intellect, studious of theoretical perfection, 
with human things as they actually are. 
These germs might never have been de- 
veloped but for the shock produced by the 
appearance of his father’s spirit, and its dread- 
ful revelation, and the unfortunate resolu- 
tion to counterfeit insanity, in itself the 
morbid impulse ofa mind half conscious of its 
liability to become unhinged, as undetected 
malefactors haye been known to haunt the 
gallows. Viewed in this light, while the 
working out of the conception affords another 
instance of Shakespeare’s inexhaustible ten- 
derness of heart, the conception itself is a 
terrible example of dramatic irony. Hamlet 
might have said with Isbrand, in ‘‘ Death’s 
Jest-Book’’— 

T, alas! am he 

Who in a wicked masque would play the devil ; 

But jealous Lucifer appeared and bore him 

I know not whither. 


Mr. Clarke defends Isabella in ‘‘ Measure 
for Measure”’ from the imputations of cold- 
ness and tameness; in fact, we think she is 
a little open to both: and the reason is her 
introduction in connexion with a religious 
sisterhood. This affords a further instance 
of the perfection of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
art, but at the same time justifies that 
comparative indifference to the character 
on the part of the public of which Mr. Clarke 
complains. We feel instinctively that there 
is something wanting to this noble maiden, 
and it is not merely the unpleasant nature of 
her environment that has occasioned her to 
be so much less popular than the majority of 
Shakespearo’s heroines. Mr. Clarke’s re- 
marks on the Roman plays might, we think, 
have gained, had he adopted Mr. Knight’s 
very plausible hypothesis that they were 
Shakespeare’s last compositions, the employ- 
ment of the evening of his days. It is only 
on this theory that we can account for the 
conservative tone of ‘‘Coriolanus,” where 


many of the subtlenesses in character-development | the balance between the patricians and the 
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| people is by no means held with Shakespeare’s 


accustomed impartiality, and which is preg- 
nant throughout with that scepticism as to 
the value of popular applause, most surely 
taught by a long experience in the world. 
There is much of the same spirit in ‘‘ Timon 
of Athens,” which we imagine to have been 
Shakespeare’s last work, and (from the 
great inferiority of certain portions) to have 
been left unfinished by him. To conclude 
with a minute verbal criticism, Mr. Clarke 
follows all the editions in printing a line 
from the masque in the ‘‘ Tempest ’”’— 
Being lass-lorn ; thy pole-clipp’d vineyard. 

Sut it certainly should be clippéd, or the 
line will lack a syllable. 





BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 

British Sea-Weeds. Drawn from Professor Tar: 
vey’s “ Phycologia Britannica.” With Descrip- 
tions in Popular Language. By Mrs. Alfred 
Gatty. (Bell and Daldy.) 

HIS is a beautiful book; and, if it be only 

as good as it is pretty, it must needs bo 

a valuable one. It is impossible, of course, 

for the weekly critic to decide accurately on 

the scientific merit of the book. ‘To do so 
would involve long and laborious collation 
with other books—a task necessary and suit- 
able only for a professedly scientific writer, 
in a professedly scientific review. Suffice it 
to say that, while the book is as handsome 
as good taste and fine paper can make it, 
it contains an introduction, of which one 
takes for granted that, being written by 
Mrs. Alfred Gatty, of course it must be 
charming ; and, on reading it, finds that 
one cannot leave off till it is read right 
through, and found to be eyen better than 
it was bound to be. Next come a few 
pages of clear and short rules for pre- 
serving sea-weeds ; next an ‘‘ Amateur’s 
Synopsis,” very valuable, as giving tho 
uninitiated a bird’s-eye view, not only of 
the classification of sea-weeds, but of their 
different parts and forms. Mrs. Gatty 
deserves (by-the-bye) thanks for introduc- 
ing, in this synopsis, a new word into the 
language. To “branch” and ‘ branchlet”’ 
she has added the useful word ‘* branchleteen” 

—the subdivision of the branchlet, as the 

branchlet is of the primary branch. 

Then follows the book itself. And what 
gives it a really sterling yalue—and is also 
the best guarantee for its faithfulness—is 
that Mrs. Gatty has been allowed to use and 
reproduce, in diminished size, the unrivalled 
coloured plates of Professor Harvey’s ‘‘ Phy- 
cologia Britannica.” 

This fact alone makes the book invaluablo 
to the sea-weed collector, and an ornament, 
as a work of.art, for any drawing-room 
table. One cannot open an alternate page 
without finding six drawings of sea-weeds, 
so exquisitely like to nature that ono 
fancies that the page smells of iodine, and 
is carried back in fancy to the sands and 
rocks of many a far-off shore. 

From the gigantic Sargassos which float in 
mid-Atlantic; through the coarse Fuci of our 
upper tide-rocks, and thestrange Himanthalia 
whose long streamers float up from its cup- 
shaped root in the deep quiet harbours of 
the rocky west; through the great Lami- 
nari, ‘‘ wracks”’ and ‘‘ oreweeds,” whose 
broad backs glitter in the April and October 
suns at the low equinoctial tides; through 
the delicate green Desmaresti#, and the 
** neacock’s-tail” Padina of the Devon rocks, 
and all the other strange shapes of tho 
Melanosperms, the eye is carried on to the 
lace-like shapes of the Rhodosperms—the 
Polysiphonias and Laurencias, Corallines 
and Delesserias, Rhodymenias and Phyllo- 
phoras, Ceramia and Callithamnia, whose 
pink, crimson, and purple hues delight the 
eye of old and young as they strew 
the sands after any gale. Last come the 
Chlorosperms,or green sea-weeds, Cladophoreo 
and Conferye, Ulyze and Enteromorphe, 
and a hundred lower forms (the most 
exquisite of them all, perhaps, Mr. Gosse’s 
pet Bryopsis Plumosa), which start as 
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‘«‘ Zoospores,” or sham animals, knocking 
against the walls of their parent cells till 
they force their way through into the sur- 
rounding water, and there swimming about 
merrily on cilia, till they find a rock or 
plant on which they can settle down, and 
turn into plants—a wonder which is going 
on round us by the million all day long, on 
every shore, in every standing pond. 

To look through these charming pictures 
ought to bea pleasure, not merely to the sea- 
weed collector, but to the many who, with- 
out caring for science, have an eye for the 





beautiful and the wonderful; and the only | 


objection to this book, which occurs to the 
reviewer, is this—that its completeness will 
tempt many to think that they know all they 
need know about sea-weeds without taking 
the trouble to study them for themselves, or 


trying the healthy and amusing work of 


C. K. 


collecting them on the shore. 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 

Opposite Neighbours. Two Volumes. (Bentley.) 
T he Cream of a Life. Three Volumes. (Bentley.) 
MILE ordinary process of supply and demand 

has created a speéial class of literature 
for visitors to the sea-side. Few people, 
indeed, will consent to own beforehand that 
they are likely to make use of it. They 
prefer to look forward to six weeks at a 
vatering-place as a convenient opportunity 
for studying a new language, reading 
Guizot’s ‘‘ Civilization,” or getting up the 
latest discovery in physical science. But, 
whatever be the intention, the result is 
always the same. The books they take with 
them remain unopened, and the only course 
which is entered upon is a course of novel- 
reading. The reason for this common end 
of so many good designs is not far to seek. 
The truth is, that enjoyment at the sea- 
side, in the sense which the sea-side bears to 
the ordinary Englishman—a beach crowned 
by an esplanade, with a stuccoed terrace in 
the back-ground—ceases to be possible after 
ten years old. It belongs to an age when 
the end of life is the possession of a wooden 
spade. It expires when mud-castles gives place 
to those more dangerous and more attractive 
constructions which have their beginning 
and their end in the air. In that happy 
time science and sentiment arealike unknown; 
the sea is neither a mystery nor a natural 
aquarium, it is simply a benign liquid, which 
runs up and fills the holes made for it. But, 
in later life, the time spent by those mighty 
waters is, for the most part, desperately hard 
to get rid of. You walk till you can walk 
no longer, and you sit till even walking 
becomes a relief. You throw pebbles into 
the sea with as little intermission as though 
it were a task assigned you by a wizard. 
You speculate lazily whether a distant mer- 
maid in blue serge is the young lady to 
whom you tried to talk poetry the night 
before, or you wonder with a languid curi- 
osity why Miss Brown’s hair when it hangs, 
wet and natural, down her back is so much 
shorter than when it is twined by the hand 
of art into one bewitching ringlet. Clearly, 
these are not the pursuits which fit men for 
instructive or even for amusing reading. 
The mental digestion is seriously impaired by 
want of exercise, and they require something 
in literature analogous to farinaceous pud- 
dings in cookery. Fortunately, they find it in 
plenty on the counter of the circulating library. 


the critic with a sense of his own littleness. 
All the year through he has made these 
humble creations of the human pen the 
theme of his jest, the object of his sneer: and 
lo! even for them great Nature has found a 
use. Their weary imprisonment on the table 
of the club or the drawing-room is over, and 
they are at length set free to pursue their 
unobtrusive but beneficent functions. Sweet 
forgetfulness travels in their train ; soothing 
slumbers wait their bidding; and the tired 


-? 


lounger on the sands of Ramsgate or the 
shingles of Brighton sinks, as he reads, into 
a more profound repose. Happy is the novel 


which first sees the light in August. It has 
a home waiting for it. The publisher feels, 


for once at least, independent of reviews. 


° : .? 
He advertises ‘‘reading for the sea-side; 
and he knows that the force of circumstances 
will do the rest.. If the critic is wise he will 


accept his position, he will spare himself | 


alike the thankless task of pointing out faults, 
and the needless labour of drawing attention 
to merits, and be content with the humbler 
office of simple description. In this way he 
may hope to be of use to the clientage of 
many a local library who have put down 
their names for a book, and are hoping 
against hope to get hold of it before their 
turn. 
‘“‘ Opposite Neighbours” introduces us in 
the first chapter to a Mr. and Mrs, Waylhe 
and their daughter Blanche. They are very 


| poor; but the author constantly reminds us 


Harby. 








of the fact that they were not always so by 
the beautiful and even majestic way in which 
he makes them express themselves. When a 
mother tells a daughter, who has gone to ask 
for plain work at a house over the way, that 
she ‘‘ cannot divest herself of the feeling that 
it was intrusive,” we feel at once that she 
must have been brought up in good society. 
The family thus intruded upon consists of 
Captain Winchester, his wife, and several 
sons and daughters. When Captain Win- 
chester is first introduced to us, we are told 
that ‘‘a gnawing canker-worm was busy 
within that breast,’ and that ‘his coat, 
buttoned over and so well-fitting, hid from 
view two or three bills which he felt hopeless 
as to being able to pay; and, as he twirled 
his moustache, he was turning over in his 
mind how he could possibly avoid the 1m- 
pending misery of writs, and all the conse- 
quent inconveniences.” It is some satisfac- 
tion to learn that all these misfortunes have 
come upon him through no fault of his own, 
and that, in spite of the canker-worm and 
the twirl of the moustache, he is a man of 
‘‘a great heart and a generous nature,” 
with no fault except the want of a balance 
at his banker’s. He has an admirable wife, 
two admirable sons, one admirable daughter, 
Mary, playfully called ‘‘ Middlings,” and 
another daughter, Hyacinth, who excites 
the reader’s fears in the first instance 
by a tendency to give pouting replies, to 
come into a room flushed and untidy, and to 
slam doors on going out of it, to be wilful 
and reckless, ‘‘as clumsy with a needle as a 
young cat, and as determinedly obstinate with 
her books and her piano-lessons as with her 
needle.’’ In the second volume, however, these 
apprehensions turn out ill-founded, and 
Hyacinth proves as admirable as the rest of 
the family. The incidents of the story are 
chiefly of a matrimonial description. We 
may say, generally, that everybody marries 
everybody to everybody else’s satisfaction. 
Mary Winchester ultimately becomes Lady 
One of her brothers falls in love 
with the daughter of a partner in the Iron 
Works at which he is employed. Any 
awkwardness which might arise from the 
fact that he has nothing and Miss Sheils a 
large fortune, is got over in the most natural 
ray possible, by Mr. Sheils coming to Cap- 
tain Winchester and making the proposal on 
his daughter’s behalf. The other son lives at 
Valparaiso, so that we do not hear very much 





of him; but he is brought home on leave in | 


the second volume in order to marry Blanche 
Waylie. Hyacinth Winchester becomes en- 


We know of no thought more adapted to fill _ gaged to Colonel Acres ; and, when her father 


objects that she has scarcely left the school- 
room, it appears that the colonel has an eye 
to the future. 


‘She will be,” the says, ‘‘ the finest woman in 
England in a year or two; do not deny me the 
proud possession of her beauty. She will have 
a splendid mind in another year, and be as intel- 
lectual as she will be handsome.” 


_can justly pretend to completeness. 


he has not. 


Her eyes were glorious, and her form had 
developed itself suddenly; her look was intense 
happiness, without one doubt or fear. 


We have heard of young ladies growing 
thin from disappointment ; but to make one 
suddenly grow plump, because her instinct 
tells her that somebody is proposing for her 
down-stairs, is quite a stroke of genius. The 
only unfortunate match in the book is that 
of a niece of Mrs. Winchester, who marries a 
grocer. In this position she does not conduct 
herself with much judgment; and at one 
time bids fair to elope from her husband, as 
she had previously eloped with him. But 
even this ends happily. The lady’s crinoline 
takes fire, she inhales some of the flame, and 


'her life is in great danger; but, instead of 


dying, she becomes slightly idiotic, in which 
state she forgets all her former follies, and is 
a treasure to her husband and family. 

The reader must not suppose, however, 
that ‘‘ Opposite Neighbours” contains no 
graver matter than love and marriage. On 
the contrary, it is interspersed with reflec- 
tions of great obscurity, both of thought and 
grammar. For instance :— 

Does not Plato speak of demons and unearthly 
creatures, who, composed of parts subtle and 
gross, and withal of a particle like celestial, who 
have the power of moving the breast of man into 
storms of evil, and who can insinuate themselves 
where least expected, and, little by little, cause 
deceit and slander so to flourish, that truth when 
found is not believed, or is not confessed when 
really seen. 

The meaning of all this seems to be that 
one of the characters in the story has an un- 
reasonable dislike to the Winchesters, which 
is called listening to his bosom’s demon. 
As, however, this terrible spirit does not 
prompt its possessor to any deed more deadly 
than asking the objects of his hatred to an 
unusually good dinner, it would seem that a 
bosom’s demon is a companion not altogether 
to be objected to in an acquaintance. 

‘* The Cream of a Life’ is a novel of somes 
what higher calibre, having, indeed, no par- 
ticular faults except the want of a story, the 
absence of character, and a general tendency 
to dulness. ‘The writer is rather given, too, 
to make the mistake to which the autobio- 
graphical form offers some temptation — of 
bringing his hero into contact with real 
people ; and the conversation which a novelist 
puts into the mouths of departed wits is rarely 
such as they would have had any wish to 
appropriate by anticipation. Reality and 
fiction are better kept apart. But the book 
has the merit of being written in decent 
though rather verbose English, and every 
now and then is a chapter which is rather 
amusing than otherwise. Perhaps this is 
rather too high praise, for at this moment we 
cannot recollect more than one chapter which 
comes up to this description. But we will 
not verify our statistics. If we are in error 
the author shall have the benefit. 

D. C. L. 





A HINDU COSMOLOGY. 

The Maérkandeya-purdna, in the Original Sanskrit. 
Kdited by the Rey. K. M. Banerjea, Second 
Professor of Bishop’s College, Member of the 
Board of Examiners, Fort William. (Calcutta, 
1862.) 

it is now admitted that no survey of the 

human family, if it ignores the Hindu, 

And 

what were the Hindu’s antecedents? Has 

he always been what he is now * At yariance 
with what is too often asserted, plainly enough 

Take him as seen in the present 

day, and take him again as constructed from 

the Vedic hymns, and the difference is, in all 


| respects, quite as great as that which divides 


Indeed, the young lady does not take even a | 


year to justify the prediction. 
sent for to be told of the proposal— 


Hyacinth at that instant looked magnificent ; 


her young heart must have told her why he came; 
her instinct had confessed how tenderly she loved. 
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When she is | 


a Roman of the nineteenth century from a 
Roman of the first. Indeed, community of 
blood apart, the Brahman, as we now find 
him, is, as a representative of the contem- 
ee merge of Viswamitra and Vasishtha, little 

etter than nominal. Profound as is the 
respect which he professes for the Vedas, the 
sentiment is a mere tradition, and could not; 
without great modification, co-exist for a 
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moment with a real knowledge of their | 
contents. Even in the days that produced | 
the Upanishads—and they were long before 
our era—the objects of Vedic devotion must 
have become well-nigh superannuated. The | 
age of the Upanishads ended, centuries 
must have rolled on, the religion of the 
Vedas steadily wearing out of mind in 
the meantime, before the compilation of the 
Puranas. Priestcraft not halting here, these, | 
in turn, were followed by the Tantras, a series | 
of compositions to which, for unredeemed 
inanity of reason, and for direct inculcation 
of the grossest immorality, the world has, 
happily, offered no parailel. It is from the | 
two classes of works just named that modern | 
Hinduism—that is to say, the Hinduism of | 
at least the last eight hundred years—has | 
had its derivation. Within the limits of 

Lower Bengal the Tantras exert a powerful 

influence, and their followers, the Saktas, | 
are very numerous. In every other part 
of India, however, the popular supersti- 
tion is concerned with deities and heroes of 
whom the original legends occur in the pages 
of the Puranas. We here purposely pass by 
sundry sacrificial and other rites, founded on 
a literature that preceded the Puranas, 
which are still practised, by hereditary 
custom, in many Brahman families. These 
observances have grown to be purely me- 
chanical; and the only interest that attaches 
to them consists in their exhibiting a dis- 
torted resemblance to ancient usages, of 
which alike the true form and the signifi- 
cance have long been forgotten. 

The lexicographer Amarasinha gives the 
earliest definition of a Purana that has been 
discovered. Rather, he sets down as syno- 
nymous with it a term 
‘‘having five characteristic topics.” These 
topics are, according to his scholiasts, the 
creation, the destruction and renovation of 
worlds, the genealogy of gods and heroes, the 
reigns of the Manus, and the transactions of 
their descendants. ‘‘Such, at any rate,” 
says Professor Wilson, ‘‘ were the consti- 
tuent and characteristic portions of a Purana 
in the days of Amarasinha, fifty-six years 
before the Christian era.”” But Amarasinha 
probably lived many hundred years before 
the oldest of his extant scholiasts; and they 
can scarcely be trusted as supposed conjec- 
turers of what more was in the lexico- 
grapher’s mind, when he briefly laid down 
that a Purana has five characteristic topics. 
Yet, that, in their definition, they gave ex- 
pression to a view that had long been cur- 
rent, is in no wise improbable. The original 
idea of a Purana is a thing which, quite 
possibly, we are never to ascertain. And 
equally little can we be certain whether the 
Puranas, as they now exist, were framed 
from anterior writings of a kindred stamp. 
What we are authorized in being confident 
about is, that not one of the Puranas which 
the Hindus at present possess, the Vishnu 
excepted, answers with even tolerable fidelity 
to the traditional description. 

At the end of most of the Puranas there is 
an enumeration of eighteen compositions so 
entitled. On the hypothesis that they were 
all of the same date, this enumeration might 
be taken as other than supposititious ; only 
we know, from internal evidence, that some 
of them preceded others. For instance, the 
manner, if not the language also, of the 
Agni is widely different from that of the 
Bhagavata. With good reason, the Bhaga- 
vata has been considered, by the most 
eminent of our Orientalists, to be the most 
recent of the whole; and this, irrespectively 
of its being attributed, as it is by some, to | 
Bopadeva, a grammarian of the thirteenth | 
century. The Vishnu, where, under pretext 
of prediction, it descends to treat of per- 
sonages who are the property of genuine 
history, supplies what may in time , ore 
more than a hint towards fixing its date. 
We refer to its mention of the Gupta kings. 
Each succeeding writer, reckoned from Mr. 
James Prinsep, who has had to do with the 
Guptas has confessed to greater uncer- 
tainty concerning them than was acknow- 
ledged by his predecessors. It is far from 








which imports | 





unlikely that data may still be produced 
that will enable us to determine their era. 
That the latest of them came after the 


first cent is, even now, a position from 
which no Sanskritist has been known to 
dissent. 


While almost wholly neglecting to print 
the Vedas, the Hindus have made industrious 
use of the press in dissemination of the 
Puranas. Thus, the Bhagavata, consisting 
of 18,000 couplets, has been published, with 
a commentary, at Calcutta, Bombay, Benares, 
and Lucknow. Bombay has already sent out 
three editions of it. The same city has lately 
given us the Linga, also accompanied by a 
commentary ; and Madras has supplied the 
Vishnu, in the Telugu character. Of trans- 
lations into European languages, we have the 
whole of the Vishnu, from the pen of the late 
Professor H. H. Wilson, and a considerable 
portion of the Bhagavata, in French, appended 


to an excellent edition of the text, by 


another deceased scholar, the admirable 
Eugéne Burnouf. 

Withcommand of the advantage, as regards 
multiplicity and variety of manuscripts, which 
any one may enjoy who edits a well-known 
Sanskrit book in India, Professor Banerjea has 
published the text of the entire Markandeya- 
purana; and he has prefixed to it a very 
readable introduction in English, containing 
a summary of the more important parts of 
its contents. 

Adverting to the fact that, at the conclu- 
sion of a Purana we generally find what 
claims to be a complete list of works so 
called, Professor Banerjea remarks: ‘‘ As 
far as we have seen Bengal manuscripts, the 
Markandeya presents a singular exception 
to this hackneyed enumeration of the 
eighteen Puranas, and the celebration of 
Vyasa’s name as the author of them all. 
The Maithila manuscripts, as they are com- 
monly called, are not so chaste.” Moreover, 
of the Markandeya: ‘‘It is classed in the 
same category with the Vedas, and described 
as an immediate product from Brahma’s 
mouth. Although a Purana, it is not attn- 
buted to Vyasa, whom other Sastras consider 
as the author of all works bearing that title. 
The Markandeya, however, does not acknow- 


| ledge him as its composer, editor, or com- 


piler. It claims equal honour, in this respect, 
with the Vedas themselves.’”’ These inte- 
resting facts haye only now been brought to 
light. 

“The following speculations of the learned 
editor, whether accepted or not, are of value 
ons coming from one who was originally 
a Brahman :— 


We incline to the opinion that no Purana was 
composed, in its integrity, in the same age, or by 
the same person, excepting only the sectarian ones 
like the Sri Bhigavata. That the Markandeya, 
which is certainly not sectarian, was not com- 
posed, in its integrity, by the same person, and in 
the same age, appears from the different senti- 
ments and the different characters introduced in 
the several sections into which we have divided it. 
In the first section, the supreme divinity is Vasu- 
deva, a name unknown in the other sections, and 
never occurring on the various occasions on which 
different heroes invoked their several objects of 
faith, reverence, or fear. In the second section, 
we clo not notice any effort to magnify a particular 
divinity ; although fearful torments are described 
as awaiting the revilers of gods, Brahmans, and 
Vedas. This was, probably, one among many 
attempts made by the Brahmans to resist the 
influence of Buddhism, or prevent a relapse on 
the part of those whom they had reclaimed. The 
third section is principally devoted to chronology, 
history, and geography ; and the supreme divinity 
that appears in it is no other than ancient Brahma. 
This section appears to us to be the oldest part of 
the Purina. It may be, for aught we know to the 
contrary, very old. The Devimahitmya, which is 
our fourth section, is, as we have already said, 
evidently an interpolation. ‘The fifth section is, 
like the third, chiefly historical. 

To what extent these historical annals contain 
anything that is true, is a question of no small 
difficulty. Authentic history, of course, there is 
none. That is out of the question here. There is 
nothing in any of the Purinas to which we can 
give credence on the authority of the narrators. 
The accounts are far more incredible, and have far 
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less authenticity, than the most incredible portions 
of early Roman history. Still, the question is 
whether these incoherent and extravagant annals 
were absolute fabrications, or whether any facts 
may be found embedded in them. We are disin- 
clined to believe that they were absolute fabrica- 
tions. What could be the meaning—what the 
objects, of the authors in such a case? They are 
not tales such as are those of “ Rasselas’’ and the 
‘Vicar of Wakefield.” There is no plot, no finish, 
no humour, no wit in them. What object could 
the authors propose to themselves, when they took 
up their pens to compose such voluminous unpoe- 
tical poems ? For the Puranas are poetry, if mere 
versification can entitle a work to such a dignified 
appellation. 

On a question beset with so many difficulties 
even a possible theory may be entertained. We 
incline to the belief that the Purdnas were com- 
posed in detached pieces by various persons, who 
exercised their poetical genius, or rather their 
powers of versification, after the manner of bards 
in Anglo-Saxon times, on the events of the day, 
or on past events reported by tradition. These 
they embellished, or rather distorted, as taste or 
interest dictated. In this manner were the his- 
torical portions composed. The ethical and theo- 
logical sections were, after the fashion of Vishnu- 
sarmi’s Hitopadesa, often illustrated by tales 
without the slightest element of truth in them. 
Such appears to have been the story of the Sati, 
or dutiful wife, who herself carried her loath- 
somely diseased and perfectly unprincipled hus- 
band to a harlot, his mistress ; thinking that the 
duty of a wife was to please her husband in 
everything. 

In respect of chronology, the bards thought it 
but a moderate exaggeration to turn a unit into 
a million. ‘This idea is found to influence all 
their numerical descriptions. Whether it be the 
equipments of an army, or the furniture of a 
palace, or gifts made at a wedding, or a solemn 
sacrifice, the animals and chariots are more than 
the products of the soil could sustain or human 
labour manufacture. Of all the descriptions 
of the Puranas, it is in their numerical delinea- 
tions that the smallest element of truth is 
found. 

It may here be asked, who were the gods, demi- 
gods, and demons spoken of in all Brahmanical 
writings ? Of the gods, some were personifications 
of the elements and heavenly bodies ; and some 
were, perhaps, certain highly-favoured and opulent 
Arya monarchs. The demi-gods were, probably, 
such among the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
country as were in alliance with the Aryas ; and 
the demons were, no doubt, their enemies. The 
Gandharvas, Kinnaras, Yakshas, Siddhas, were 
among the former; while the Daityas, Asuras, 
and Rakshasas were among the latter. 

But who were the Nagas? In some respects, 
they are represented as men, and, in some, as 
snakes. They had corporeal constitutions capable 
of (sexually) attracting and being attracted by 
human beings; and yet they were not without 
the serpentine furniture of the hood and the 
venomous fang. The word ndgas is evidently the 
same as the nachas of Genesis ; and we feel no 
difficulty in recognizing, in the Brahmanical 
mythology, a confirmation of the Biblical account 
of the serpent, which was originally, perhaps, a 
species corresponding to the naga of the Brahmans, 
before the sentence was pronounced by which it 
became a creeping reptile. 


On reading the last paragraph of the pas- 
sage here extracted, we were at first uncer- 
tain whether it had not been copied from 
Wilford, or some theorist of his school, with 
omission of the customary inverted commas 
to show that it was borrowed. . 

Having compared eight or ten chapters of 
the volume under notice with manuscripts in 
the India Office Library, we are constrained 
to the opinion that Professor Banerjea has 
not executed his work—throughout, at any 
rate—in a way altogether satisfactory. As 
to proper names and technicalities, his text 
is capable of large amendment; and he has 
neglected to give account of various readings, 
as if they were entirely undeserving of atten- 
tion. So long, however, as, here in the 
West, there is so much of superficiality in our 
ordinary Sanskrit scholarship, it is rather 
regret than surprise that we are warranted in 
feeling, when we observe a want of critical 

rocedure in a case where the example set 

in Europe is adopted, quite naturally, as 
being all that the run of Orientalists will 
require. 
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“A DISPUTED INHERITANCE.” 


The Story of a Cornish Family. By Thomas 
Hood. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


E look for three things to make up a 


good novel : a well-arranged plot, clever | 


| had Mr. Hood’s work been published, as it | 


was written, before Miss Braddon’s. Affi- 


_ anced to her elder cousin, while she is madly 


in love with the younger, she perseveres 1n 


_ the project of her marriage while she believes 


and artistic delineation of character, and | 
an elegant and forcible style of narra- | 


tion. All the great works of fiction that 
have rendered the names of their authors 
‘‘household words” have been distinguished 
by these characteristics; and, although one 
will always preponderate according to the 
peculiar character of the author, the union 
of the three can alone satisfy the critical 
reader. 


After a short sketch of the ancestors of the | with difficulties unaided and alone; and we 


Cornish family whose fortunes are chronicled 


-consummate his ruin. 


- Lucinda Pentowan. 


in the present story, the reader is introduced | 





to the present head of the family—Sir Abel 
Tresellan. This gentleman has been twice 
married—first to an Italian lady, then to the 


her intended husband to be heir to the 
Tresellan estates, and then, when it appears 
possible to destroy the proofs of his legitimacy, 
she deliberately plans and goes about to 
A pleasing contrast 
to this character is the lawyer’s only daughter, 
Upright in form and in 


mind, beautiful, with a majestic beauty | 


sobered and saddened by the knowledge of 
her father’s crimes, she is a character created 
for the express purpose of being confronted 


feel from the very first that she will come 
out of them victorious and unscathed. 
her side Emma appears mean and almost 


| insignificant in her villainy. 


widow of a neighbour—having one son by | 


each marriage; he has also adopted and 
brought up the son and daughter of a 
deceased brother-in-law. Nothing is, how- 
ever, known of his first marriage until he is 
dying, when he informs his children that the 
only proof of it isin the hands of the aged 
priest in Italy who performed the rite. No 
sooner is the old man dead than his niece 
persuades the younger son to endeavour to 
prevent his brother obtaining these papers, 
and, in default of his being able to prove his 
legitimacy, to take possession of the title and 
estates. The plot of the story turns upon 
the means employed for this purpose, and 
their subsequent frustration ; and the fact of 
the scene being laid in a town where smug- 
gling is extensively carried on, as well as 
the adventures of some of the characters in 
Italy, gives scope for a great variety of 
interesting incident. 

The following description of an attempt at 
robbery in an Italian inn, to which the tra- 
vellers had been lured by pretended peasants, 
offers a fair specimen of the stirring events 
with which the book abounds :— 


when they calculated on success, the host and his 
ruffians, after one or two ineffectual attempts to 
push the door open with their shoulders, had re- 
course to more violent means. A tall pedestal 
cupboard of oak at the end of the corridor was 
pressed into service as a battering-ram, and crash 
after crash announced its effectiveness. At this 
crisis, poor Gregory, wakened out of his sleep by 


With the exception of old Gregory, the 
lawyer’s clerk, and a certain braye-hearted, 
little ragged boy, who does his work in the 
story right well, all Mr. Hood’s male 
characters inspire us either with aversion 
or somewhat of contempt. Aubyn Tresellan, 
the eldest son, appears to be an extremely 
weak young man of very good character, 
perfectly contented with the prospect of 
marrying a girl for whom he cares very 


little, and giving up not only his title and 
_ estates, but his mother’s good name, without 


} it. 


the hammering and uproar, leapt out of bed, | + 
tion: for, unless we are much mistaken, this 
was not the man to burn a document which 


fumbled his way to a door, which happened not 
to be the one he came in by, stumbled down some 
twenty steep stairs, and burst through a sliding 
partition into the corridor. His sudden appear- 
ance created a momentary diversion. As he re- 
covered his feet, his sight still confused by the 
glare of the two torches which the robbers held 
aloft, he saw one rush towards him with the up- 
lifted mallet he had been employing on the door. 
One moment more, and a dull, heavy crash on his 
forehead filled his eyes with a myriad sparks, of 


strange taste, as if of corroded copper money ; 
the scene before him gave one swirl round, as if 
it were just engulfed in a whirlpool, and then life 
and light and the world went out to him. He 
fell on the floor with a groan, and a little stream 
of blood trickled out from among his grizzled hair 
upon the oaken flooring. 

When he saw this, Christopher was so horrified 
that, losing his balance and his hold, he slid down 
the roof, dropped headlong on another about four 
feet below it, and, bounding down that like a 
ball, alighted at last on a heap of straw in the 
stable-yard. This accident settled one question 
for our fugitives—viz., how they were to get down 
from the roof. Frank followed the lawyer’s ex- 
ample in a modified form; and, in a few minutes 
more, the two were running for their lives toward 
the pine forest. 


In considering the dramatis persone of the 
story, our attention is first drawn to its two 
female characters. Emma Rewth, the niece 
and adopted daughter of Sir Abel Tresellan, 
1s very pretty, with blue eyes and a profusion 
of flaxen ringlets, and possesses, in a con- 
siderable degree, most of the vices of which 
human nature is capable. She might, in 


fact, haye served as a model for Lady Audley, 


a struggle. How Mr. Hood accounts for 
such a girl as Lucinda falling desperately in 
love with such a specimen of humanity as 
this, and ruining for him her father’s repu- 


By | 


still air of that cool room, shaded with overhang- 
ing boughs, and heavy with the perfume of the 
limes. 

Well did Denzil know that sound; and he 
sprang to his feet, and then stood motionless as a 
statue. 

That bell was swinging to and fro in the centre 
turret of Tresellan. 

That bell had rung when the news came that 
the Tresellan was lying cold, with his face to the 
stars, on the field of Hastings. 

That bell had rung when the Crusader closed 
his weary eyes in the home of his fathers. 

That bell had rung when Sir Philip’s funeral 
cavalcade wound up to the hall from the ferry, 
It had rung while Sir Jasper’s body was stretched. 
yet undiscovered, in the grey morning, on the 
shingle of the Polverdnick beach. It had rung 
when Sir Geoffrey, the cup-bearer, was lying dead 
in his master’s palace. 

In a word, it was a bell that, from time unre- 
membered, had tolled for the head of the Tre- 


| sellans. 


the utmost stretch of imagination, arrive at | 


Frank Rewth is a drunken, cowardly 
fool, who, when he has tried to do Aubyn a 
good turn, and failed because he could not 
keep sober long enough, hides his folly and 
weakness under a sneaking lie, and then 
goes and hides himself in Italy. Of Father 


Seraphicus we have rather a dim, shadowy | 


outline than a portrait; but we may just 


‘‘ of the order of St. Francis,” being monks, 
do not wear cassocks and broad-leaved hats, 
nor live separately in houses with female 
housekeepers. 

The most complete character in the whole 
book is that of Christopher Pentowan, ‘‘: 
lawyer after the devil’s own heart—a money- 
lender, a devourer of the poor, an oppressor.” 
There are some weak points in this delinea- 


he might have kept and held in terrorem over 
his client for the rest of his life. Yet, asa 
whole, this man’s character is a striking one ; 
and the cold-blooded way in which he marches 


_ straight on in his villainy, murdering, steal- 


: : s ecte "1° 
all hues of the rainbow, and his mouth with a | affected vigour. 





ing, and lying, without any compunction, 
and with the most consummate skill, is told 
throughout in a style of natural and un- 
Equally bad, but by no 
means equally clever, is Denzil Tresellan. 


: remind Mr. Hood, en passant, that priests | 
Enraged at being baffled at the very moment | 


Possessed of every inclination for crime, he | 


is not endowed with any capacity for its con- 
ception. In fact, he is little more than a 
tool in the hands of Emma Rewth, and has 
the disadvantage of being a scoundrel without 
the advantage of being a talented one. 


The crones in the neighbourhood declared that 
the strongest tempest could not shake the crazy old 
turret where it hung, but that, even in the quietest 
night of summer, if death was about to claim “ the 
Tresellan,” a single, low breath of wind came 
across the sea, woke the voice of the bell once, 
and no more, and passed away over the hills into 
the bosom of the darkness. 


On the whole, we think that ‘‘ A Disputed 
Inheritance” allows us to form a very fayour- 
able opinion of Mr. Hood’s powers of novel- 
writing. He has produced a book that will 
be hailed with pleasure at a time of year 
which is, par excellence, a season of relaxa- 
tion, and when men turn to light reading as 


. -a natural concomitant to rest and the sea- 
tation, he does not tell us, nor can we, by | | , 


side; and he has had the good sense to give 
us in one volume what many an author 
would have spun out into three. 





DR. VAUGHAN: ON THE APOCALYPSE. 


Lectures on the Revelation of St. John. By 
Charles John Vaughan, D.D., Vicar of Don- 
easter. Two Volumes. (Macmillan.) 

\HIS work has a special kind of value, 
which it owes not to its merits exclu- 


sively, but partly to the acceptance which 
even its faults will gain for those merits. 


It 
need hardly be said of any work of Dr. 
Vaughan’s, that it is marked by accurate 
scholarship, by refined taste, by caution and 
modesty, and by earnest religious feeling. 
On the other hand, Dr. Vaughan professes to 
side with the chief prejudices of the English 
religious world in matters of doctrine. His 
theology is timid and ultra-conservative, and 
he has a fastidious dislike to innovating 
speculation, which makes him hardly just, 
and sometimes not quite generous, in his 
treatment of theological reformers. When 
we think of him as the Christian scholar and 
gentleman, the devout and learned divine, 
that he really is, we are apt to feel indignant 
at the countenance he gives to popular pre- 
judice and bigotry. But, if he is thought of 
as a representative of popular orthodoxy, 
what an advantage we feel it to be that one 
who is reasonably considered so ‘ safe” 
should also set so admirable an example to 
those who look up to-himh, and should intro- 


_ duce into our most timid and ignorant reli- 
| gious circles so much that is thoughtful and 


The style in which the work is written is | 


lively and amusing, and, with the exception 
of one or two carelessly constructed sentences, 
the composition is decidedly good. Occasion- 
ally, when the author leaves the more 
rattling tone of his narration to pause and 
comment upon the incident of his tale, we 
come across a passage which would not dis- 
grace the pages of our great novelists. The 
meeting of Emma and Lucinda in the tenth 
chapter, and a short dissertation upon love in 
the twenty-third, are two charming pieces of 
writing; but we cannot resist extracting a 
assage which describes the tolling of the 
ell of Tresellan on the death of its owner :— 
Denzil laughed; but his laugh stopped very 
suddenly. 
It seemed at first as if it were only the noise of 
the woods ; but it grew more plain presently ; and 
then the sound of a bell came quivering into the 
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wise! What a delightful contrast there is 
between Dr. Vaughan’s sermons and those of 
popular preachers in general! It is to be 
hoped that this work on the Apocalypse may 
be attentively read by very many to whom 
its style of interpretation will be both new 
and edifying. 

In form this book is not a regular exposi- 
tion of the Apocalypse. It is a course of 


_sermons preached in the parish church of 


| 


| 


Doncaster on Sundays, and designed to be 
no less practical and hortatory than ordinary 
Sunday sermons. But it includes a con- 
tinuous commentary upon the Revelation, 
which may be picked out without much 
difficulty by readers whose object is rather 
to know what Dr. Vaughan thinks of this 
portion of Scripture than to peruse a course 
of sermons. The reader should remember 
that the sermon was the writer’s first 
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object. The Apocalypse was used as 
material for sermons. We have no right to 
complain, therefore, of being delayed by the 
warnings, the exhortations, and the appeals 


to the conscience, which would be out of | 
place in a commentary, but are perfectly | 


appropriate ina sermon. In these parts of 
his Lectures Dr. Vaughan bears his testi- 
mony against what is popularly denounced 
as ‘‘rationalism,” and in defence of those 
doctrines which are said to be endangered by 
rationalizing attacks. He speaks of the 


Scriptures in the phrases which are dear to | 
_ favour where they may do most service. 


those who maintain their absolute infalli- 
bility; he praises the jealousy with which 
the current doctrine of the Atonement is 
maintained by the general religious public ; 
he declares it to be certainly affirmed by 
God’s word that a final irreversible doom of 
happiness or misery awaits every human 
being in the next world ; he protests against 
the insidious tendency to regard every human 
being as ‘‘a compound of good and eyil, 
concerning which the only question is which 
shall finally preponderate,” and calls it a 
sign of ‘‘a gambling spirit’ that we should 
be able to go through our ordinary business 
**and yet never know whether, if death came 
to us, as come he may at any moment, we 
should awake up in heaven or in hell.”’ 

A passage about the Atonement may serve 
as an example—rather an unfavourable one 
—of the manner in which Dr. Vaughan deals 
with these topics. “Having quoted the ex- 
pression ‘‘the blood of the Lamb,” he pro- 


another. Almost all truth is held first by a 
few; and these few, though by no means 
‘*learned’”’ men, as a rule, are almost ne- 
cessarily thinking men. ‘‘ Learning” is 
almost always ready to hold a brief for the 
orthodoxy of the day. Reforms must be 
advocated by those who have the courage to 
receive new convictions and to utter them. 
It is some compensation, however, for the 


encouragement thus given to an angry 


popular prejudice, that Dr. Vaughan’s general 


_ views of Prophecy and of the meaning of the 


Apocalypse are the more likely to meet with 
He 
has givenno preliminary sketch of his theory of 
interpretation ; he prefers to leave his readers 
to find it out from the Lectures. In the main 
he professes to have followed Hengstenberg. 
He is so far from humouring the curiosity 
which loves to study dates and other par- 
ticulars as containing the fulfilment of 
prophecy, that his principle of interpretation 
is ideal almost to excess. He regards the 
imagery of the visions as symbolical, setting 
forth methods of the divine government much 
more than a chronological course of events. 
It is not till he has passed the middle of the 


book that Dr. Vaughan finds any clear pre- 


ceeds : ‘‘ None of you, my brethren, will be | 


afraid of the expression which God himself 
has here given us. It is one of the signs of 
good amongst us as a nation that we jealously 


| 


watch and guard the possession of the doc- | 


trine of P ropitiation. 


A man who gainsays | 


the Atonement must find himself an audience | 


amongst a few learned men; he is not one 


who has with him that almost infallible mark | 


of the true Gospel, that ‘the common people | 


hear him gladly.’ 
this.” Now there is a good deal to com- 
plain of here. Considering the charac- 
ter of existing controversies concerning 
the Atonement, Dr. Vaughan must know 
perfectly well that the doctrine of Propitiation 
which he will be understood to vindicate is 
that according to which the sufferings of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, being accepted by the 
justice of God as a substitute for the per- 
sonal sufferings of the redeemed, mate it 
possible for a just God to forego the infliction 
of deserved punishment upon them. This is 
the doctrine popularly called the doctrine of 
the Atonement. Dr. Vaughan appears to 
sanction it. He triumphs over the limited 
hearing obtained by those who “‘ gainsay ” it. 
But he does not himself in these Lectures 
teach any such doctrine. He is very guarded 
in using only the actual words of the Bible 
and of the Prayer-book on this subject ;—that 
is to say, he uses language which the few 
whom he denounces are as ready to use as he 
is, and to which they protest they give as 
honest a sense as he does. Is that taunt 
about fewness of hearers quite generous in 
one who is so guarded in his own language ? 
The theory upon which this taunt is made 
to rest, that acceptance by the common 
people is an almost infallible mark of 
the true Gospel, though it covers a 
truth which is dear to the Christian, is so 
utterly and obviously untenable when used 
as a test of doctrine that it is wonderful how 
a thoughtful man can have even accidentally 
propounded it. Letit be granted that at this 
moment a certain representation of ‘ the 
Gospel” is popular in England: Dr. Vaughan 
says that this acceptance by the common 
people is an almost infallible mark of the 
truth of this representation. But what then 
is to be said of the doctrine that is heard 
gladly by the common people at Rome, or at 

oscow, or at Benares, or at Pekin? Are 
we to use the same “‘ almost infallible mark”’ 
in any other country than England? The 
fact is, that popularity is no available test of 
truth at all. The same doctrine will be 
popular in one age and unpopular in another, 
popular in one country and unpopular in 


We may thank God for | 


| 


dictions, except those which speak of the 
final Advent. The fall of the Roman Em- 
pire is, in his view, the great prediction 
(after that of the final Advent of the Saviour) 
of the Apocalypse. In maintaining the 
application of the name Babylon to the 
Roman Empire rather than to the Papacy, 
Dr. Vaughan enunciatesan admirable maxim, 
of which his own exposition of this book 
hardly makes the full use. ‘‘ It is ever the 
office of Divine Prophecy to start from the 
present, and to make things that are the type 
and the embodiment of things that shall be.” 
‘We do not really silence the Word of God 
by asking what and to whom it first spake. 
We only make its teaching sound and not 





| secondary 


ment of the kingdom of Christ. This idea 
runs through each of the synoptic Gospels ; 
it appears plainly and repeatedly in St. Paul’s 
Kipistles; it formed the leading topic of 
Christ’s discourses. He himself connected 
the revealing of the Kingdom of the Son of 
Man with the destruction of the Jewish polity. 
Almost the only predictions he uttered had 
reference to the events accompanying the 
destruction of Jerusalem. All unbiassed 
critics perceive the bearing of the discourses 
containing these predictions. M. Renan says, 
in his arbitrary way, that the Gospel of St. 
Luke, ‘of which he perceives the wholeness 
and integrity too plainly to believe in inter- 
polations, must have been written after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, because the refer- 
ences to that event are too obvious. Now 
Dr. Vaughan, one of whose high merits 
consists in his recognising to the utmost the 
relations of the Apocalypse to the other 
Scriptures, remarks on the resemblances 
between this book and those predictive dis- 
courses ofour Lord. But, instead of drawing 
the inference that the Revelation was written, 
as our Lord’s discourses were spoken, before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, he draws the 
inference—which introduces confusion into 
the Gospels—that St. John ‘‘ did not con- 
sider the prophecy of our Lord contained 
in the chapter referred to, to be completed 
and done with, as many would now tell us, 
when Jerusalem fell. The ruin of Jerusalem, 
and of the Mosaic and Levitical institu- 
tions with it, was a fulfilment, but not the 
fulfilment, of our Saviour’s words.” We 
should say, on the contrary, that those events 
were the primary fulfilment, both of our 
Lord’s prophecy and of the earlier chapters, 
to the end of the eleventh, of the Apocalypse ; 
but the fulfilment in such a sense as to admit 
of, in Dr. Vaughan’s words, a thousand 
fulfiiments. As Dr. Vaughan 





says, this view does not exhaust the mean- 


fanatical; commending itself to the under- | 


standing of the wise as well as to the 
ear of the ignorant or the imagination 
of the fanciful.” ‘‘ Prophecy has a first 


' sense, which is definite and precise, per- 





sonal or national; but prophecy has also 
a second sense, it may be a thousand secon- 
dary senses, in which it is co-extensive with 
the race of man, with the scenes of his 
agency, and with the duration of his trial.” 
‘* Prophecy is given to comfort the soul of 
the Church that is, by the promise of 
deliverance felt and realized. To promise 
the Church under Domitian deliverance from 
the yoke of the Papacy would have been to 
mock and not to console.” These, we say, 
are golden maxims. Dr. Vaughan, we 
believe, would have greatly improved his 
exposition of the Revelation if he had applied 
them more thoroughly. As it is, up to the 
end of the eleventh chapter, he scarcely 
discerns any ‘‘ first sense, which is definite 
and precise, personal or national ;” all the 
symbols express to him general laws of God’s 
judgments. The reason of this absence of 
immediate reference in the earlier visions is 
that Dr. Vaughan has excluded, by his theory 
of the time when the book was written, the 
only system of events to which the early 
chapters can apply. That system of events 
is the crisis which has the destruction of 
Jerusalem for its centre. Dr. Vaughan, in 
opposition to the greater number of com- 
etent critics, follows the tradition that this 
ook was written after that event. ‘It is 
the ancient belief,” he says, ‘‘ whatever 
difficulties may beset it, that the book of 
Revelation was written after the destruction 
of Jerusalem; under Domitian, not under 
Nero.” This tradition is, indeed, encumbered 
with difficulties, which mostly disappear if 
the Apocalypse be supposed to have been 
written in the year 68 or thereabouts, before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Above all, 
this supposition reveals a_ striking har- 
mony between this and the other books of 
Scripture. 

As a key to the understanding of the whole 
of the volume of the New Testament, there is 
no intellectual idea to be compared in im- 
portance with that of the looked-for establish- 
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ing of God’s word; we do not silence it 
when we inquire what and to whom it first 
spoke. 

Surely much credit is due to the reiterated 
assertions, in every part of the New Testa- 
ment, of the nearness of the events predicted. 
We ought not to resort, except under strong 
compulsion, to the evasive explanations that 
‘*a thousand years are as one day,” or that 
the coming of Christ is practically the same 
thing as each man’s death, and death may 
be very near any one of us. It is much 
more satisfactory to the plain reader to believe 
that the speakers or writers meant simply what 
they said, and tothe devout Christian to believe 
that what they said was true. Dr. Vaughan’s 
illustrations of prophetical language are 
helpful in enabling us to understand how 
important events—great judgments of God— 
are described in prophecy; and Dr. Vaughan 
himself, we imagine, would allow that, if 
we may suppose St. John to have seen his 
visions before Jerusalem was trodden under 
foot by the Gentiles, the first half of the book 
of his Revelation finds as natural an applica- 
tion to the fall of Jerusalem as the latter half 
finds to the fall of the Roman Empire. The 
Church of Christ had two great enemies— 
one religious, the other secular; one at Jeru- 
salem, the other at Rome. Both were to be 
cast down by the Kingdom of the Crucified, 
which they were seeking to crush. Rome 
was to be employed to destroy Jerusalem ; 
afterwards, more gradually, the imperial 
power itself was to be dissolved amidst the 
throes of a world. 

Dr. Vaughan’s interpretation of the details 


of the prophetical imagery is always sup- 
ported by biblical analogy, and is at the 


same time rich, sober, and lucid. We 
take as examples the passages relating to 
the four-and-twenty elders, and to the four 
beasts :— 

And round the throne were thrones twenty and 
four; and upon the thrones, the twenty and four, 
I saw elders seated, clad in white garments, and 
upon their heads crowns of gold. These are the 
representatives of God’s Church. We need not be 
curious about the exact number by which the 
vision typifies them. It may have been suggested 
by the combination of the representatives of the 
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two Dispensations, the twelve Patriarchs and the 
twelve Apostles. Or it may have been with 
reference to what we read in the Ist Book of 
Chronicles of the four-and-twenty chief men of 
the house of Aaron, among whom David distri- 
buted the various offices of the priesthood. We 
shall hear the four-and-twenty elders describing 
themselves as priests as well as kings: and the 
white raiment, and even the holy crown of pure 
gold, with its well-known inscription Holiness to 
the Lord, is described in the book of Exodus as the 
peculiar possession of the Levitical priest. The 
four-and-twenty elders here are representatives of 
all those whom Christ has redeemed by His 
blood, and has made priests as well as kings to 
Gas & «#24 

There is yet another remarkable feature to be 
added to the picture. And in the midst of the 
throne—or, as I rather believe, according to a well- 
known idiom of the original language, between it 
and the throne, in the interval between the sea and 


the throne itself—and around the throne were four | 
liviyg creatures full of eyes before and behind. As | 


the four-and-twenty elders are the representatives 
of the Church, so the four living beings are repre- 
sentatives of creation. The number four is cha- 
racteristic of the earth, with its four quarters, four 
corners, and four winds. The figure, originally 
taken from the cherubim in the tabernacle—over 
the ark the cherubims of glory shadowing the mercy- 
seat—was applied in the visions of the prophet 
Ezekiel, in a manner from which the description 
before us is transferred. 

And the first living creature was like a lion ; 
and the second living creature like a calf, or rather, 
a young ox; and the third living creature having 
its countenance as of a human being ; and the fourth 
living creature like an eagle flying. It lies onthe 
surface to observe here specimens of different 
classes of creation ; wild beasts and tame, birds of 
the air, and that rational being to whom others are 
subjected. I know not whether we may not see 
also in the description of these living beings which 
are brought so near the throne of God to utter His 
praise, something also of a combination of those 
qualities which, in their distinctness and separation, 
mark each one of these races. When we add 
together the generous boldness of the lion, the 
enduring industry of the ox, the soaring aspiration 
of the eagle, and the tender touching sympathy of 
the man, have we not in one whole that character 
which is most fit to take up its abode in God’s 
presence, and with ceaseless praise to declare His 
glory ? 

Dr. Vaughan’s work ought to do good 
service in rescuing this noble Prophecy from 
the degrading fancies of the popular school of 
Apocalyptical interpretation. We scarcely 
venture to hope, indeed, that the common 
people will read Dr. Vaughan as gladly as 
they read Dr. Cumming, or even Mr. Elliott ; 
but we are sure that he is, nevertheless, much 
truer than they—truer to the spirit of Scrip- 
ture, as well as to common sense; and we 
trust that the Evangelical public will listen 
with due deference to the exposition of a 
divine of whom they ought to be proud. 

J. Ul. D. 








A BIRMINGHAM POET AND HIS 
PATRONS. 


Oscar (in Four Cantos), and Autumnal Gleanings. 
By J. H. R. Bayley, F.C.P., Author of ‘ The 
Drama of Life,” ‘“ Lyrical Breathings,” “The 
Spanish Assassin,” &., &c. (F. Pitman.) 


fag Sig publishing in London, our poet 
dates from Birmingham. Prefixed to his 
volume there is a photograph of himself from 
life by a Birmingham artist, underneath 
which there is a fac-simile of his signature. 
The signature is a splendid one—‘‘ Yours 
faithfully, J. H. R. Bayley, F.C.P.,” written 
in such a style of dashes and cross-threads as 
effectually to defy forgery, and to resemble 
nothing so much as a bit of broken comb that 
has been dipped in a spider-web, and has 
carried away some of the filaments. In- 
deed, if you had not the printed name of the 
poet on the opposite page, you could not 
make out his signature. You would cer- 
tainly read it, not ‘J. H. R. Bayley,” but 
“J. A. R. Bugles,” though still with a hesi- 
tation as.to the last letter or 
** Bugles.” 
nature matches with it. 





The face would 








And the portrait above the sig- | Palais des Tuileries, 


cessfully—the eyes fixed with a strange in- 
tensity on vacant space, and full of unutter- 
able meanings ; the brow broad and massive, 
with a wondrously elevated arrangement or 
peak of hair atop of it; a good full beard ; 
the posture an easy sitting one, with the 
right arm over the back of the chair; the 
coat and waistcoat dark, and the trousers of 
some thick striped stuff that comes out well ; 
and, finally, a small table with books and 
papers close to the sitter. You could not see 
a portrait like that prefixed toa book without 
feeling a curiosity as to the contents of the 
book. 

In the present case, before you get at the 
actual contents or poems, you have to pass 
through ten preliminary pages, which are 
well worthy of attention. First of all there 
is a dedication of the volume to the Duke of 
Sutherland. In this there is nothing parti- 
cular. Most poets dedicate their volumes to 
somebody or other; and the Duke of Suther- 
land is a very proper person to have a volume 
dedicated to him. But, in what follows the 
dedication, Mr. Bayley reveals something 
more of his own peculiarity. Instead of 
eschewing the word ‘‘ Patrons,” as many 
poets would, he boldly heads one of his pages 
with that word, and places underneath it a 
list of those whom he wishes the public to 
know are patrons of his muse. We do not 
know exactly how much is involved in being 
quoted asthe ‘‘ patron” of any particular poet ; 
but there can be no harm, we fancy, in giving 
the list of Mr. Bayley’s ‘‘ patrons.”” Here it 
is, printed not in column, but in one 
clurmp :— 

The Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Lichfield ; 
Archdeacon Moore; His Grace the Duke of 
Sutherland; Her Grace the Duchess of Suther- 
land; Her Grace the Dowager Duchess of Suther- 
land; the Duke of Argyle; the Duke of 
Buccleuch ; the Duke of Devonshire; the Mar- 
quis of Anglesey; the Earl of Lichfield; the 
Earl of Dartmouth; the Earl of Stamford; Lord 
Dudley Ward; Sir Robert Peel, Bart.; Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly; the Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P.; 
Lord Anson; Lord Hatherton ; William Schole- 
field, Esq., M.P.; John Bright, Esq., M.P. ; 
I. L. Ricardo, Esq., M.P.; Charles Dickens, Esq. ; 
George Dawson, Esq.; Eliza Cook ; Rev. Laurence 
Panting, M.A.; Rev. Dr. Freeth; Rev. Charles 
Lamb ; Rey. Samuel Mellor; Rev. Hugh Scarlett ; 
John Arthur Moss, Esq., &c., &e., &e. 


Following this list of ‘‘ patrons” comes the 
poet’s address to them and to the public in 
connexion with his present volume. This 
also is characteristic. 
first sentence, you think you are reading a 
commercial circular, but how, in the second, 
the poet bursts forth in person, and, in a 
matchless whirl of metaphor, which affects 
even the syntax, asserts his real character. 
It is not every day you meet with a bit of 
English like this :— 

The Author of the present volume tenders his 
sincere and heartfelt thanks to that portion of the 
Nobility, Church, Senate, Bar, and enlightened 
Public, together with his immediate literary and 
other friends, who have hitherto responded to and 
patronized his earlier poetic efforts, and trusts to 
merit a yet further token of their esteem by the 
production of the present work from his pen. 
Some ten years having elapsed since he first spread 
his poetic wings on the atmosphere of public 
opinion, the writer may, therefore, haply be ex- 
cused indulging in the hope that “ Oscar, anp 
AUTUMNAL GLEANINGS,” just published, will 
manifest a tendency to show that “the sere and 
yellow leaf” of life still brings with it, not only 
fruits and flowers, matured from summer green- 
ness into autumnal bloom, but also that the germ 
of gratitude, evinced on his part for more youthful 
effusions welcomed, may become an open blossom 
of thankfulness, adapted for those beneficent and 
well-wishing admirers who have only as yet 
possessed the promised flower. 

But this is not all. Still, before you can get 
at the poems themselves, you have your 
curiosity whetted by four pages of extracts 
of ‘‘ Letters from Patrons.” First of all is 


two of | given a letter dated ‘‘Cabinet de l’Empereur, 


28 Mai, 1863,” and 


t ' signed by the sub-chief of the cabinet in the 
recognised all the world over as that of ‘‘a | name of the chief. In answer, apparently, 
man of genius” sitting for his portrait suc- | to a letter from Mr. Bayley, requesting the 
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French Emperor’s patronage for his book, 
the sub-chief says that, although his Majesty 
has been obliged to make a rule of general 
refusal in such cases, yet, as Mr. Bayley is 
‘a celebrated foreigner” (puisque vous étes 
un étranger célebre), this rule is relaxed in 
his fayour, and his Majesty orders two copics 
of Mr. Bayley’s book, ‘‘ one for the Empress 
and the other for himself.” This letter is 
followed by one from the late Prince Con- 
sort’s secretary, from which it appears that, 
in 1856, a former book of Mr. Bayley’s had 
been sent to the Prince, and acknowledged, 
through the secretary, by a cheque from the 
Prince for five pounds. There is a copy of a 
similar letter from the late Sir Robert Peel— 
to whom, it seems, Mr. Bayley had dedicated 
his ‘‘ Drama of Life’’—in which Sir Robert 
states that he has directed a post-office order 


| for five pounds to be sent to Mr. Bayley, as 


Observe how, in the | 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


— 


his subscription for five copies of the poem. 
There are other letters, also referring to 
publications of Mr. Bayley’s previous to the 
present, from Lord Lewisham, the Bishop of 
Lichfield, and the late Alderman Harmer. 
But the most interesting among these 
‘‘ Letters from Patrons” are two from 
Messrs. Bright and Scholefield, the present 
Members of Parliament for Birmingham. 
They are both quite recent, and refer to the 
present volume. Here they are :— 


“ London, June 4th, 1863. 

“ Dear Srr,—I subscribe with pleasure to your 
forthcoming volume. You may consequently 
forward me two copies of ‘Oscar, and Autumnal 
Gleanings, when published. Wishing you 
success, 

“T am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
“Joun Brier. 
“To J. H. R. Bayley, Esq.” 
* London, Reform Club, 
* June llth, 1863. 

** Str,—I willingly become a subscriber for two 
copies of your new Work, of which I hold specimen 
sheets. You have my good wishes for a prompt 
clearing of the Edition. 

“T am, Sir, yours truly, 
“ WILLIAM SCHOLEFIELD. 
“To J. H. R. Bayley, Esq.” 


Of Mr. Bright’s letter we have not much to 
say. It is straightforward, honest, and 
kindly, as one would expect from Mr. 
Bright—kindly to a Birmingham man known 
to him, and probably known to him to be a 
very worthy person. But Mr. Scholefield’s 
isa gem. It is straightforward and kindly, 
too; but, never since literature began, was 
it spoken of so commercially. ‘‘ Your new 
work, of which I hold specimen sheets ;”’ 
‘‘my good wishes for a prompt clearing of 
the edition’’—one sees Mr. Scholefield ac- 
knowledging the receipt of samples of goods, 
and imagining the bulky stock in the ware- 
house! Ah! Mr. Scholefield, you have hit 
the truth in your bluntness. ‘‘A prompt 
clearing of the edition”’ is what we, all of us, 
wish, whether poets or prose-writers; but 
you should be a little tender of our feelings, 
and should use more roundabout phrases. 
You may call a spade a spade in Birmingham; 
but, in Paternoster Row, we call it a broad, 
thin, slightly-curved wedge, fitted with a 
handle, and otherwise adapted for neat and 
expeditious incisions into ancient mother 
Earth. 

But now for Mr. Bayley’s poems them- 
selves. First, in forty-six pages, comes 
** Oscar,” a heroic poem in the Spenserian 
stanza. The hero, Oscar, is the brave young 
son of Schamyl, the Circassian chief; for 
Mr. Bayley, it seems, loves the East in 
general, and Circassia in particular :— 


I love the East, the warm and mellow East, 

Its fruits and fragrance, and its bright blue skies ; 
Its sunny waters, where the eye may feast, 

Till it grows dizzy from their thousand dyes. 

I love the warm hearts and the large blue eyes 
That beat and bask there—’tis the land for me! 
The land of beauty, where lay Paradise ! 

Oh! would it, with that beauty, were but free— 
Land of Circassia, only, only, if for THEE! 


Methinks the wild flower’s perfume sweeter there 
Than all the vaunted blossoms of the West; 
The cascade brighter than in lands elsewhere— 
The bloom upon its dark vine far the best : 
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Tho lustrous plumage of the bulbul’s breast 
There to be met with only—glorious clime! 
With all the grandeur of Creation blest, 
From the minutest to the most sublime, 
Thour’t Nature’s masterpiece, and the pet pride 
of Time! 
The young Oscar, fighting like a lion against 
the "sa is taken prisoner in a foray, and 
carried, under escort, to a place 
Where rode the monster Nicholas and his staff, 
Who question’d our young hero as to name, 
Degree, position, with derisive laugh. 
Nicholas hears such words of defiance from 
the proud young Oscar as could not fail to 
irritate a man unaccustomed to that kind 
of rhetoric; so he ends the colloquy im- 
perially :— 
The emperor's eye is on him like the gaze 
Of an old mountain eagle on his prey ; 





And, with a sombre look, he half delays, 
Half mutters, reconsiders, cries, “‘ Away 
With him unto Sevastopol to-day ! 
Place him in double trust.” The thing is done. 


Mr. Bayley follows his haro to Sevastopol, 
and, in fancying his young soul caged up in 
prison there and left to its own thoughts, has 
an opportunity of saying much about I'ree- 
dom, the East, Nature, and the other general 
entities of which poets are fond. He has a 
way of his own in such matters, of which 
this stanza may serve as a specimen :— 


Oh! did ye never ramble in the meads, 

Where bloom the primrose and the cowslip-bell ? 

Or climb the hill-side, where the wild bee feeds? 

Have ye not wandered in the sunny dell, 

Where blooms the dog-rose? and perceived a 
spell 

Of something more than earthly touch the soul, 

As — a God were whisp’ring there “ All’s 
well !” 

And rapt, as *twere with a divine control, 

Knelt, worshipp’d, and ador’d the Great Mys- 
TERIOUS WHOLE? 


But the action of the poem moves away from 
Oscar and his prison in Sevastopol. . There is 
a tremendous to-do all the while in Circassia, 
where Schamyl is still at large, with his 
lovely daughter, Ida, and a witch, Wenda, 
and other personages, named and not named. 
What the hurly-burly is, or in what sort of 
locality it is raging, 1s not very clear; but 
one sees that there is fighting with the 
Russians, and one hears the noblest senti- 
ments from Schamyl and Ida. At last the 
Circassians are beaten in their last strong- 
hold ; Schamyl and Ida retire to a cave; one 
hears still the noblest sentiments from them, 
though now with a dash of despair and inco- 
herence ; and what is to become of them, or 
Circassia, or Mr. Bayley, the imagination is 
too bewildered to conceive. One is glad, in 
this confusion, to get back to Sevastopol and 
Oscar. The Czar, being in that neighbour- 
hood, has the young hero brought again into 
his presence; and this is what occurs :— 


“So you,” at length said Nicholas, “are he, 
That obstinate chief’s son, who still doth dare 
Our counsels to reject, and madly be 

An enemy to all that’s civiliz’d and free !”’ 


“Tt is my glory”—with expressive eye 

And tone embolden’d our young hero spoke— 

“To be the son of Scheneyl ; he whose cry 

To arms has made the mountains tremble; broke 

The slave-wrought rivets of the tyrant’s yoke ; 

And through whole ranks spread terror and 
dismay ; 

Scatter’d his enemies, as would the stroke 

Of an enchanter, many a hard-fought day ; 

And still’s invincible, wherever heard, I say !” 


“ Young and impetuous youth,” replied the Czar, 

“I am dispos’d the daring of thy speech 

To pardon, as the sun might do a star 

That cross’d that luminury; but I’d teach 

Thee, haughty stranger, thine ’tis to beseech, 

Not bluster! mrvx to punish, as I may 

Or may not, whilst thou art within my reach 

And subject to my pleasure. Officer, away 

With the proud stripling; hence, and that 
without delay.” 


Here, unfortunately, the story ends for the 
present. Although the poem is advertised on 
the title-page as one of four cantos, Mr. 
Bayley, acting on Mr. Weller’s principle of 


#1ving only enough to make the reader wish 





—— 


for more, has reserved the last two cantos for 
a second edition. : 

To make up for the delay, meanwhile, of 
the last two cantos of ‘‘ Oscar,”’ there are, in 
the volume, about a hundred short pieces. 
These are the ‘‘ Autumnal Gatherings”’ of the 
title-page. They are in all metres and all 
moods—serious, epigrammatic, andcomic. All 
exhibit about equally Mr. Bayley’s peculiar 
merits—his adhesion in his business to the 
thoughts and feelings that have been found, 
by long experience, to wear well and to give 
general satisfaction to customers; his uncon- 
scious expertness in the process called mixing 
metaphors ; and his happy art in filling out a 
rhyme with a handful of any words that are 
nearest. The following first three stanzas of 
one of the poems, while they enforce a good 
sentiment, will convey information that may 
be new about the habits of life of Virgil 
and Horace, and about the intention of 


Demosthenes when he put pebbles in his | 


mouth :— 


Hope on! hope ever! Angelo 

Was once no sculptor known to fame ; 
Nor dreamt in early life, I trow, 

Saint Peter’s fane would grace his name. 
Nor Homer, as he mused on Troy 

(Erst mistress of the Eastern clime), 
Imagin’d when as yet a boy 

His deathless song would beggar time. 


Arcadian Virgil, too, we read, 
Whose oaten pipe strikes classic ear, 
Once held the crook, and deign’d to feed 
His mountain she-goats year by year. 
Whilst Horace, with his pannier’d ass, 
Repair’d to emp’rors’ halls at Rome 
To vend, like others of his class, 
His poems for a crust and home. 


Hope on! hope ever! Titian grew 

Where want was rampant; yet, untir’d, 
His mind and pencil life-like drew 

Forth beauties that the gods admir’d. 
Demosthenes us’d pebbles first 

To clear and strengthen Nature’s bane, 
Ere his stentorian accents burst 

From any vast Athenian fane. 


Tho last poem in the yolume is a concluding 
address to its readers. Mr. Bayley says :— 


My book’s before you, with its plain contents, 

Fresh from the goose-quill and the printer’s ink. 

*Tis now the world’s ; and I would only say, 

Should it hold aught of good whereby the young 

And inexperienc’d may benefit, 

My end is answered, and I ask no more : 

If otherwise, may evr’y line be blotted 

From “ memr’y’s tablet,” and the work itself 

Go down and perish with the things that were! 

The world’s book-full (if I may use the term) ; 

Of good books too, containing well-drawn moral ; 

But, were it thrice the size, and thrice again, 

And double any thrice count out of mind, 

*T were then by far too little to contain 

The books that should be writ alone on 

“ Mercy!” 

That attribute of the Divinity 

Which teacheth man to imitate his God, 

And grant t’ his fellows pardon. And thus I, 

With all my many failings on my back, 

Buoy’d up by hope, give credit to mankind 

That they will show me mercy. I have done. 

What's writ is writ; and I must bear the 
sequel. 

Down with the pen! but with it I’d observe, 

A word in kindness oft hath greater weight 

Than volumes of invective on a mind 

That’s school’d by Nature’s laws to mect and 
bear 

Both good and evil with an equal bent. 

Farewell! kind Readers; be a dittle blind 

Should blunders many strike you; if but few— 
BE KIND! 


It would be very wrong if mankind were to 
treat Mr. Bayley otherwise than according to 
his hope. Jfa worthy man about Birmingham 
finds pleasure in writing such poetry, and his 
immediate friends think sufficiently well of it 
to subscribe for copies, why should the world 
object? There is room in the world for 
Tennyson and Mr. Bayley. For our part, 
we join with Mr. Scholefield in wishing Mr. 
Bayley ‘‘ a prompt clearing of the edition.” 
But, oh! Mr. Scholefield, what a blunt phrase 
that is which you have added to our language 
about literary matters! You have turned us 
all inside out. 
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SCHOOL-BOOKS AND TEXT-BOOKS. 
ARTICLE ITI. : ; 


ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


Elements of Arithmetic. By Augustus de Morgan, 
Professor of Mathematics, University College, 
London. Seventeenth Thousand. (Walton and 
Maberly.) 


A Text Book of Elementary Arithmetic, designed 
for the use of National, Adult, and Commercial 
Schools: By John William Colenso, D.D., 
Bishop of Natal: New Edition. Arithmetic, 
designed for the use of Schools; to which is 
added a Chapter on Decimal Coinage: By the 
Right Rev. J. W. Colenso, D.D., Bishop of 
Natal: New Edition. (Longman & Co.) 


Arithmetic ; for the use of Schools: By Barnard 
Smith, M.A. Arithmetic and Algebra in their 
Principles and Applications; with numerous 
Examples, systematically arranged : By Barnard 
Smith, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Davis’s Grade Arithmetic; adapted to the Six 
Standards of the Revised Code ; in Three Parts. 
Davis's Arithmetical Examples for Home and 
School Use: Parts I. and Il. (Longman & Co.) 


| A First Book of Practical Examples in Arith- 


metic, containing nearly 1500 Graduated Ex- 
amples. By Abraham Seaton, Certificated 
Schoolmaster. (Virtue Brothers.) 


Elementary Course of Mathematics. By James 
Elliot, Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s 
College, Liverpool, &e. Panrtl. Algebra for the 
Use of Schools. Fourth Edition. Parr II. 
Practical Geometry and Mensuration, for the 
Use of Schools. ‘Third Edition. Parr ITI. 
Logarithms and Plane Trigonometry, for the 
Use of Schools. Second Edition, (Edin- 
burgh: James Gordon; London: Hamilton and 
Adams.) 


N all subjects there are two classes of 
books which represent opposite poles— 
Books of Elements and Elementary Books. 
The logical order of dealing with any 
scientific or quasi- scientific investigation 
is to begin with the elementary ideas 
involved, and by a regular deductive process 
to work out all the consequences that flow 
from them. The practical mode of treatment 
is exactly the reverse. The learner is trained 
to a certain familiarity with the applications 
of first principles long before he is told what 
the basis of the whole theory is, and, indeed, 
before he knows that there are any prin- 
ciples at all to be comprehended. <A vast 
number of educational books have been 
compiled on what we have called the 
practical method ; a few very excellent works 
have been written on the logical system. All 
persons who have given any real thought to 
the rather puzzling question, What is the 
best road by which to lead the young into 
the labyrinth of scientific knowledge? have 
had to make their choice between the two 
diametrically opposite approaches which we 
have indicated—to start either with the 
Book of Elements or the Elementary Book. 
When a certain maturity of mind is attained, 
it is often a difficult matter to decide between 
the rival paths; but it is not only when 
the student is feeling his way to what is 
ordinarily called science that this difficulty 
occurs. At the very threshold of education 
the knotty question insists on a solution, and 
has to be determined before the master of an 
elementary school can teach the rudiments of 
arithmetic to shock-headed urchins of five 
years old. The list of books which we have 
placed at the head of this article will suffice 
to show that very able men who have 
given much thought to the subject are by no 
means agreed upon the true mode of educa- 
tion ; and a little closer examination will, we 
think, prove that, as a rule, those who haye 
given the most thought to the subject have 
gone farthest astray. It very seldom happens 
that a first-rate man produces a first-rate 
school-book for beginners. He can’t resist 
the logical bias of his own mind, or the 
temptation to present to a young child the 
rationale of everything that he is asked to 
learn, and to exhibit first principles with the 
clearness and simplicity with which it re- 
quires no little genius to clothe them. 
Accordingly, he writes a Book of Elements, 
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while very inferior minds, with infinitely less 
effort, are content to compile their practical 
Elementary Books, and to appeal to teachers 
who do not care to think, and learners who 
are scarcely capable of doing so. 

Perhaps in nine schools out of ten the less 
ambitious manual is preferred; and it is 
worth while to consider whether a choice 
which is often made more from want of 
thought than upon any decided conviction 
is right or even defensible. We have not the 
least doubt that it is right; though it is 
extremely fortunate that some writers have 
held the opposite opinion, or we might have 
lost books of the highest value for more 
advanced students, which would probably 
never have been published but with the view 
of training the young beginner. If we select 
two from among our pile of arithmetical 
treatises to illustrate our meaning, it is not 
with any intention of slighting the rest, or 
even because, in their respective classes, they 
are perhaps the most widely circulated and 
the best known. But Professor De Morgan’s 
‘‘ Elements of Arithmetic” and Bishop 
Colenso’s ‘‘ Text-Book of Elementary Arith- 
metic”? are typical books, representing the 
logical and the practical incthods respectively ; 
and the general observations which they sug- 
gest will apply, in a greater or less degree, to 
all the treatises on arithmetic that ever have 
been written. The radical opposition of the 
theories on which these two works have been 
composed blazes out in the first pages of their 
prefaces. The Bishop shows how he divides 
his little work into parts, how each part con- 
tains fifty sets of examples, how each sot has 
wn average of eighteen questions, ‘‘so that 
the whole work comprises nearly 3000 ques- 
tions.’’ The Professor tells us (in the preface 
to his second edition) that his book has been 
called hard; and adds, as his apology, that it 
is very hard to make children think, that 
schoolmasters had till lately abandoned the 
attempt and taught rules instead of prin- 
ciples, and that, on this system, five years of 
2 boy’s life are partially spent in learning 
rules, when, at no greater outlay of time, he 
might have mastered the reason of the rules. 
This really raises the whole controversy. Is 
the old-fashioned rule-of-thumb sort of way 
of teaching arithmetic to be attributed to the 
dulness or indolence of masters, or are they 
to be credited with a happy instinct—if with 
nothing more—in allowing their younger 
pupils to learn without thinking ? Almost 
the first thing which a child learning arith- 
metic is taught is the Arabic notation ; and 
it is curious to observe how differently Pro- 
fessor De Morgan and Bishop Colenso break 
this difficult ground. In the one book the 
idea is gradually worked into the reader’s 
mind with an amount of art which is only 
not conspicuous because it is perfect of its 
kind. The notion of counting is suggested 
by the panorama of companies of horsemen 
passing a spectator who drops a pebble into 
a basket as each one goes by ; and incidentally 
the fact that the pebbles will serve to number 
either the men or the horses is caught at to 
familiarize the mind of the student with the 
abstract idea of number. . The basket is filled 
with the first company; and, as the next 
passes, another basket is used; and so the 
number of baskets tells the number of com- 
panies, and the idea of figures of different 
(lenominations begins to crop out. The ten 
fingers explain why the units do not exceed 
ten; and an ingenious arrangement of an 
imaginary row of men exhausting their 
fingers in succession introduces by the easiest 
transition the notion of a local value being 
given to figures on a system of decimal pro- 
gression. All this is worked out at great 
length, and is as good as it can be, always 
assuming that the object in view is to teach 
a young bumpkin the theory of notation 
before he is allowed to add two numbers 
together, or at any rate before he is suffered 
to call 10 ten. After this, to turn to the 
Bishop’s first chapter is like dropping out 
of a balloon into the mud. After the fashion 
in vogue with Cambritige dons he begins 


with a definition of his science—‘‘ Arithmetic 
teaches about numbers.” Then the child is 
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taught that ‘‘the number one is called 
unity.” This dry bit of information is 
followed by the briefest and baldest enun- 
ciation, in a dozen lines, of the received 
system of notation. As a means of im- 
planting ideas, this definition-machinery 
would be ludicrous; but it is not meant for 
that. It is merely the garnish for the course 
of examples into which the pupil is to be 
immersed as his baptism into the school of 
science. The child is not supposed or asked 
to think about first principles ; and we cannot 
call this rude mode of education unphiloso- 
phical until we are quite sure, not only that 
learning to think is the only real education, 
but that the first efforts of the thinking 
faculty should be directed to the most diffi- 
cult subjects of thought. For, in truth, there 
is no such thing as real difficulty, except in 
grasping first principles. When a dozen or 
so of elementary ideas have been got into a 
student’s mind, all the rest of his mathema- 
tical training involves, not so much difficulty 
of thought, as patient labour. All that he 
needs besides is to acquire what might para- 
doxically be called the manual dexterity of 
the mind. Many mathematicians, accom- 
plished according to the examination test, may 
and do acquire this dexterity without ever 
haying attained a clear conception of the 
elements of the sciences which they have at 
their fingers’ ends; and such men would derive 
a world of good from the study of the Books of 
Elements which Professor De Morgan has 
written for the use of little children. It was 
one of the defects of the Cambridge system 
that instances of this kind were once by no 
means rare at that University, though we do 
not mean by this to insinuate that they are 
otherwise than exceptional. Still, bad as 
this is, it is not quite a conclusive reason for 
plunging the youngest students, in the first 
instance, into the elementary principles either 
of arithmetic or anything else. It is some- 
thing like insisting that a child should com- 
prehend the theory of harmony and the origin 
of the diatonic progression before being 
suffered to train his tingers to strike chords 
or perform scales. There are two reasons 
which seem conclusive against the project of 
perfecting each step in the theory of arith- 
metic before letting a child grow skilful in 
the practice of figures. One is, that the 
abstract character of the thought required to 
grasp first principles is unsuited to the 
powers of children, and not unlikely, if forced 
upon them, to overstrain their faculties. The 
other reason is that, even by mature minds, a 
new elementary conception is seldom grasped 
all at once. J irst principles are not so 
much things to be taught as to soak imto 
the mind; and it is only after they have 
long become vaguely and hazily familiar 
that such clear elucidations as those which 
Professor De Morgan delights in, can be 
appreciated. Time and habit must prepare 
the way, and then a philosophical explana- 
tion of the elements flashes a whole firma- 
ment of light into the mind that has been pre- 
pared to receive it. These are some of the 
grounds on which we come to the conclusion 
that the Elementary Book and not the Book of 
Elements should be employed for the instruc- 
tion of beginners; and, if we are right, it 
really is a matter of little importance how bad 
the explanation of first principles may be. 
Practically, the schoolboy skips it, and exer- 
cises his budding intelligence in acquiring the 
art of polishing off examples as fast as his 
master can make them. The extreme facility 
with which this kind of work is done by the 
young is proved by the readiness with which 
mental arithmetic is acquired in a great many 
national schools. No more abstract thinking 
goes to exercises of this kind than to cricket 
or foot-ball; but the mind learns to act 
nimbly, and the memory to hold tightly, by 
dint of habit, much in the same way as 
the fingers of a musician gain the mastery 
over the keys of his instrument. It is the 
simplest and most mechanical form of mental 
action ; and that which nature teaches us is 
}most suitable for youthful intellects. The 
thought will come later, and then will be the 
time te recur to the elements. 
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It is urged in support of the opposite view 
that to teach dexterity without suggesting 
thought is not education ; and this may be 
admitted ; but, though not exactly education 
itself, it is the soundest foundation for the 
true education which is based on thinking. 
Many, again, it will be said, never get 
beyond the foundation, and never begin to 
learn to think. True, again; but this is no 
reason for straining the intellect of a young 
child by offering abstract ideas, for which no 
craving is felt until a much later period. 
Children think in their own fashion with 
immense activity. There is no limit to their 
curiosity. They want to know not only facts 
but reasons; not only, for instance, what 
the sun and moon are, but why they rise and 
set; but, if a child is told to write single 
figures for 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and then 
to put down 10 for ten, he won’t ask why he is 
to do so. It does not occur to him that this isa 
fact that calls for explanation. It is out 
of his range of ideas altogether ; and to force 
him to entertain such questions is to twist 
his mind away from its normal direction of 
growth. 

When once the principle is admitted that 
it is not advisable to commence the teach- 
ing of science by an elaborate explanation 
of the elementary ideas, it is curious to 
observe to what lengths the doctrine leads us. 
In school-arithmetic, the books which reject 
the fundamental philosophy of the subject 
simply give rules, and leaye out the prin- 
ciples altogether ; or, if they give them at all, 
put them into the shape of definitions with 
about as much nutriment in them as chopped 
hay. Lut, if we ascend a little higher in the 
scale, and turn to the elementary treatises 
by which rather older students are inducted 
into algebra, trignometry, and the like, we 
see that it is not quite practicable then to 
omit principles altogether, and yet that, in a 
great degree, though not so absolutely as 
before, we are bound to let algebraical and 
trigonometrical practice take precedence 
of the elementary science of these subjects. 
The way in which this is often done is 
by substituting imperfect or false statements 
of principles and defective proofs for the 
genuine elements and the rigorous demon- 
strations. Jor example, in algebra scarcely 
any school-treatises prove the elementary 
rules in their full sense. Thus, the rule of 
subtraction a—(b—c)=a—b+c is proved for 
particular relative values of a, 6, and ¢; and 
then, without a word of apology for the 
fallacy, is assumed to be universally true. 
The student takes it for granted, works witli 
it until he acquires, perhaps, a marvellous 
aptitude at unravelling equations, and never 
dreams that there is anything rotten in the 
basis on which his imposing superstructure 
has been built. It is only at a later stage 
that he becomes curious about the elements, 
and finds out that his primary rules have 
been deduced from the arithmetical defini- 
tions of addition, subtraction, and so on, for 
particular cases only, and that, for the rest, 
the rules are themselves the definitions. To 
have attempted to discuss such matters with 
a tyro who had not yet mastered the 
habit of dealing with abstract symbols 
at all would be the height of absurdity; and, 
though the consequence of leaving the ele- 
ments to the last is that our elementary 
books are mostly based upon proofs that are 
certainly not flawless demonstrations, no real 
harm is done by the sort of pious fraud 
which bridges the way over the first great 


_chasm at the entrance to a subject by an 


arch which, though it seems ——_— to the 
uninitiated, is wanting in the key-stone 
which will make it stand. The education of 
the world has certainly gone on by a process 
of learning what was false and making it a 
scaffolding for what was true; and it is only 
at the latest stage of a science that the foun- 
dations are readjusted to support the struc- 
ture which has been raised upon an imaginary 
basis. It was sowith astronomy. The false 

ntric theory was made the basig for a 
multitude of observations which it served 
to string together, and without which 
Copernicus would haye guessed in yain. 
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So, a i ’ 
guided him to the true laws from which 
Newton developed the essential elements of 
astronomy in the form of universal gravita- 
tion. e same law of building on a 
quicksand, and adding the foundation last, 
may be traced in the history of almost every 
science; and, if this is the natural develop- 
ment of the mind of humanity, we need not 
be ashamed to develop the minds of human 
atoms on an equally unphilosophical system, 
if such it is to be called. If experience and 
nature recommend it, and we think they do, 
ve may do well to tolerate Elementary 
Books, which are full of training and meagre 
in thought, and even to prefer them as pri- 
mary manuals of instruction to the far higher 
class—indeed, the highest class—of scientific 
works: those which dive into the conceptions 
that underlie the mere mathematical appa- 
ratus, and present them in their most lumi- 
nous and attractive form. The practical 
conclusion we would draw is, that every 
student should be first trained by an Ele- 
mentary Book, and that every master should 
con well his Book of Elements. The better 
book suffers nothing by being excluded from 
the wider and the humbler sphere. 
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Annals of Evangelical Nonconformity in the 
County of Essex, from the time of Wycliffe to the 
Restoration; with Memorials of the Essex Ministers 
who were ejected or silenced in 1660-1662, and 
Brief Notices of the Essex Churches which originated 
with their Labours. By T. W. Davids, Pastor of 
the Congregational Church, Lion Walk, Colchester. 
(Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. Pp. 641.)— 
* THE prominence of Essex in the annals of Evan- 
gelical Nonconformity is second to that of no 
other county in the kingdom ;” and, the Bicen- 
tenary movement of last year having produced 
everywhere among Nonconformists a desire to 
recover tlie local memories and traditions of Non- 


mittee of the Essex Congregational Union to 


undertake the collection of a body of facts and | 
_whose expense it now sees the light—Mr. Peter 


memoirs relating to the history of Nonconformity 
in that county. “ At that time,” he says, “I had 
made little or no special preparation for a work of 


the kind; and since, I have had to collect and to — 
| Bible student, and had a deep veneration for the 


arrange the necessary materials amidst tle constant 
interruptions incident to an important pastoral 


other public duties which have also made con- 
siderable demands upon my leisure time. Had I 
seen all the labour which it has involved, I should 
more than probably have shrunk from the task. 
Having undertaken it, however, I had no alterna- 
tive but to do my best. It will be seen that I 
have not only availed myself freely of such 
materials as I found already published, but that I 
have also largely made use of the MS. treasures 
which are deposited in the British Museum, the 
Record Office, Redcross Street Library, and else- 
where. I have gratefully to acknowledge the 
great courtesy which has been shown me by the 
authorities and others entrusted with the care of 
these documents. I have also been at pains to 
secure such information as I could obtain from 
Parochial Registers, and other local sources. 
This involved me in an extensive correspondence, 
especially with the clergy, not only of Essex, but 
also of other counties. I cannot speak too thank- 
fully of the kindness with which my enquiries have 
been entertained, and, for the most part, answered.” 
The result of these labours of Mr. Davids, extended 
over about a year, has been the present portly and 
ae volume—in the printing of which, 

owever, there are some errors, such as the recur- 
ring one of reference in the footnotes to the Lans- 


downe MSS. by the misspelt contraction of “Lands. | . 
| the ‘True Age of Christ ’—in which he set down 


MSS.” The volume is not one for continuous 
reading ; it is rather an accumulation of facts, 
lists of names, and brief memoirs of Nonconformist 
ministers and their connexions with particular 
parishes, such as the Nonconformists of Essex in 
particular, and students of English History in 
general, might be glad to have by them for occa- 
sional reference. It is divided into two parts— 
first, the ANNALS, extending over 335 pages, and 
giving the skeleton of the history of Noncon- 
formity and Puritanism in Essex from 1380 to 
1662 in eight chapters; and secondly, the MEMO- 
RIALS, in four chapters—chapter 1 being an 
account, arranged according to the alphabetical 
order of parishes, of “ ministers silenced or ejected 


the false mysticism of Kepler | in the county of Essex ” after the Restoration, and 


| of the subsequent history of the Nonconformist 





| Protectorate. 








| 


churches founded by them; chapter 2 telling of 
“ministers formerly settled in Essex who were 
ejected or silenced in other counties ;” chapter 3 of 
“natives of Essex who were silenced or ejected 
in other counties ;” and chapter 4 of “ ministers 
silenced or ejected in other counties who after- 
wards settled or laboured in Essex.” Valuable por- 
tions of the ANNALS are—an appendix to chapter 4, 
containing, by way of materials for a knowledge 
of the ecclesiastical state of Essex in Elizabeth’s 
reign, a contemporary “Survey of Sixteene Hun- 
dreds in the county of Essex, containing Benefices 
335 ;’’? and two appendices to chapter 7, giving 


| similar documentary materials for judging of the 


condition of the county at the outbreak of the 
Civil War and during the Long Parliament and 
On the whole, the volume presents 
a useful mass of materials, and is creditable to the 
author’s zeal and industry, though not, we think, 
to his powers of exposition or arrangement. The 
thorough digestion of such a mass of materials 
into a history of Nonconformity in Essex would 
have taken longer time than Mr. Davids has been 
able to give to the work; and he has modestly 
indicated his consciousness of this, and that he 
has rather tumbled forth his collected facts in a 
loose heap than organized them, by calling his 
work “Annals and Memorials.” Merely as an 
accumulation of names and particulars, however, 
the work may be of use for reference, and may 
save often trouble to other enquirers going into 
these old tracks. Even for this purpose it might 
have been greatly improved by the addition of a 
copious index of names. There are lists of names, 
and the “ Memorials,” a3 we have said, are arranged, 
in part, according to the alphabetical order of 
parishes ; but the machinery thus afforded for the 
consultation of the volume is quite inadequate. 
We have failed, in several instances, in finding our 
way by its help to a person or a fact we were 
searching for. Every book of this kind ought to 
have an immense index of names, as well as other 
indexes. 

The Book of Daniel: Translated from the 
Original Hebrew and Chaldee Text. By John 
Bellamy. (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Pp. 32.) 





conformity, Mr. Davids was induced by the Com- | TueERrz is a story attached to this publication, the 


| particulars of which we extract from the “ Prefa- 


tory Notice” prefixed to it by the gentleman at 
Stuart of Seaforth, near Liverpool. ‘ John 
Bellamy,” says Mr. Stuart, “was born in 
November, 1755. He was a most indefatigable 


Sacred Oracles, and for the truths of the Christian 


charge, which I could not neglect, not to speak of | religion—many of the opponents of which he 


met and silenced. In 1792 he published a series 
of letters to the late Dr. Priestley, proving, in a 


'most conclusive style, the Divinity of the Lord 


Jesus Christ, and establishing on an imperishable 


_ basis that He (the Lord Jesus Christ) was, and is, 


the only True God. In 1811 he published ‘ The 
Ophion ; or, the Theology of the Serpent :—and 
the Unity of God: comprehending the Customs 
of the Most Ancient People, who were instructed 
to apply the sagacity of the Serpent to the Fall of 
Man: with Critical Remarks on Dr. Adam 
Clarke’s Annotations on that subject’in the Book 
of Genesis. ‘This is a most interesting and 
curious work, very scarce, and, I believe, only now 
to be met with in the libraries of the British 
Museum, the Universities, and a few Oriental 
scholars. It created a great sensation at the time 
of its publication, half-a-century ago. In 1813 he 
published a ‘History of all Religions,’ which 
was received favourably by the Christian world, 


and was written in a kind and candid spirit. In 


_ published on the Deistical question. 





1819 appeared his work ‘ The Anti-Deist,’ which 


excited much attention, and was considered at 
that time as the most conclusive treatise ever 
He first 
stated the objections of the Deist in his own 
words—and then triumphantly overthrew them. 
In 1820 he published a curious pamphlet on 


Fifty-two and a half years, instead of Thirty-three. 
Besides the above works, he was a large con- 
tributor to the Classical, Biblical, and Oriental 
Journal. Bellamy departed this life in November, 
1842, at the advanced age of eighty-seven years.” 
Such is the general sketch of Mr. Bellamy’s bio- 
graphy ; and now for that labour of his of which 
the present publication is a part. ‘So far back 
as the year 1818,” says Mr. Stuart, “a new trans- 
lation of the Hebrew Scriptures was undertaken 
by Mr. Bellamy, under the patronage of George IV., 
then Prince Regent. It was liberally subscribed 


for by the late Queen Charlotte, the Royal Dukes— 
York, Kent, Cumberland, Sussex, Cambridge, and 
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Gloucester ; the Princesses Augusta Sophia, Mary, 
Elizabeth, and Sophia; the Earls of Aberdeen, 
Dartmouth, Darnley, Egremont, Fitzwilliam, 
Harrington, Morton, Radnor, Warwick; the 
Bishops of Chichester, Durham, Exeter, Norwich, 
Salisbury, Cloyne, Derry; besides many of the 
nobility and gentry, and a long list of clergymen 
belonging to the Church of England. The trans- 
lation proceeded as far as the Book of Psalms, 
when it was suspended for want of means. But 
since the decease of Mr. Bellamy, the whole of his 
manuscripts have come into my possession ; 
amongst which, translated and ready for the press, 
are the whole of the Prophets, together with a 
Hebrew Grammar on the construction of the lan- 
guage. The prophecy of Daniel, with the illus- 
trative notes accompanying it, appeared to me to 
have so striking a bearing upon the present times, 
and the extraordinary events which are likely to 
have their accomplishment in 1866 or 1867, that 
I determined to issue it, at all risks, separately ; 
and, should sufficient encouragement be given by 
the sale of the prophecy of Daniel, I shall be 
happy to proceed with and complete the Old 
Testament. Anxious that the Christian world 
should be made acquainted with the treasure in 
my possession, I addressed a letter to the editors 
of the Morning Star and the Daily News, giving 
some extracts from the Song of Solomon, and 
other parts of the Scripture, showing by quotations 
from Bellamy how erroneous were many portions 
of the authorized translation. ‘The insertion of 
my letter was, however, declined. Astonished at 
this extraordinary refusal, as showing the difficulty 
of bringing even the truths of Scripture before the 
Christian public through the boasted medium of 
our Free Press, I addressed a letter to the Times, 
and offered to pay for the article as an advertise- 
ment; but this also was refused.” Mr. Stuart 
prints in his preface this letter which the Times 
refused to insert; and an extract or two from it 
will show why he is so zealous respecting Mr. 

Sellamy’s translation of the Bible, and believes 
that the knowledge of it would be useful at the 
present time. ‘I observe,” writes Mr. Stuart to 
the editor of the Times, “in the speech of the 
Rev. Hugh Stowell, which was delivered at Man- 
chester, that he says, ‘Scepticism is the disease of 
the Church.’ Need we wonder at this with our 
present authorized translation of the Bible, which 
has been shown by many learned men to abound 
in errors and contradictions, which do not exist in 
the true Word of God, the original Hebrew 
Scriptures. The late John Bellamy, in his notes 
on the Canticles, and on the Prophet Isaiah, has 
foretold what is now taking place amongst the 
learned and intelligent of the present generation. 
In chapter iv., 3, of Canticles, the authorized 
translation reads—‘ Thy lips are like a thread of 
scarlet,’ &c. Mr. Bellamy remarks: ‘It is not 
possible for the learning or ingenuity of man to 
form any certain opinion of the different clauses 
as they stand in the authorized translation. Every 
intelligent and serious reader, believing that the 
contents of this book were given from the Mercy- 
Seat, from between the Cherubim, has concluded, 
and the rising youth will conclude, that the Spirit 
of Infinite Wisdom never communicated such 
expressions as ‘ Lips like a thread of scarlet ; 
breasts like two young roes that are twins; belly 
like a heap of wheat, set round with lilies; eyes 
like the fish-pools in Heshbon ; hair of the head 
like purple; nose like the Tower of Lebanon ; 
smell of the nose like apples; roof of the mouth 
like the best wine; thighs like jewels, legs as 
pillars of marble,’ &c., because, as ‘ all Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness, such Scriptures, which never 
have been understood, cannot be profitable for 
doctrine, reproof, and instruction in righteousness, 
and consequently cannot be given by the inspira- 
tion of God.” From this it will be gathered 
that the peculiarity of Mr. Bellamy’s translation 
is that it professes, by a more exact rendering of 
the Hebrew, to get rid of these and such-like 
stumbling-blocks to modern belief. Thus, for the 
authorized rendering of Gen. vi. 4, “ There were 
giants in the earth in those days,” he substitutes 
‘The apostates were on the earth in those days ;” 
for the authorized rendering of Amos iii. 6, “Shall 
there be evil in a city, and the Lord hath not done 
it ?” he substitutes ‘* Or shall evil be in a city, and 
Jehovah hath not requited it?’ &e. Mr. Stuart, 
in giving Bellamy’s translation of the Book of 
Daniel to the world, believes, we suppose, that he 
is rendering a service to true belief in Revelation, 
by showing that what perplexes many modern 
minds in this and other parts of Scripture is not 
the real meaning of the original text, but the 
ordinary mistranslated meaning. Having given 
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this account of the book, we leave the minute 
examination of it to those whom the account may 
interest. Mr. Bellamy’s deviations from our pre- 
sent version seem to us to be decidedly in the 
direction of the prosaic. 

A Guide to the Unprotected in Every-day 
Matters relating to Property and Income. By a 
Banker’s Daughter. (Macmillan & Co. Pp. 124.) 
—THE authoress says in her preface :—“ Being, as 
I suppose, of a kindly nature, many young people, 
especially widows and single ladies, frequently call 


upon me for advice, when they have any business | 


matters to transact. I listen patiently to their 
difficulties, and never express any surprise at their 
ignorance, which has made me see how mucha 
/ittle manual of this kind has been wanted. 
Numerous excellent works are published, but the 
mistake their authors generally make is in sup- 
posing the reader to know something of business. 
I write for those who know nothing. My aim 
throughout is to avoid all technicalities ; to give 
plain and practical directions, not only as to what 
ought to be done, but how to do it. Ladies rarely 
have any business to attend to before they attain 
the age of twenty-one. They are usually older 
when, through their father’s or their husband’s 
death, they find themselves possessed of money of 
their own, and are then first called upon to act. 
They naturally feel shy and awkward, at that time 
of life, in asking guch a simple question as, How 
am I to draw a cheque? How should I write to 
my banker to send me some money? I want to 
sell out of the stocks ; what must Ido? How am 
I to get a power of attorney ? When once known, 
@ person soon finds that all these things are very 
simple, and as soon forgets how difficult and 
strange they once appeared to her.” ‘The little 
book seems to fulfil well the promise of the pre- 
face. In seven successive chapters it gives infor- 
mation and directions, in plain language, and with 
the necessary illustrations, forms of documents, 
&ec., respecting such matters as Investments, 


Keeping Accounts, Transactions with Bankers, | 


Cheques, Stocks, Railways, Mortgages, Insurance, 
Marriage Settlements, Trustees, Wills, Taxes, and 
Hiring Servants. We should say the book would 
be very useful to those for whom it is intended. 

The Old Man’s Home. 19th Edition. The 
Shadow of the Cross. 18th Edition. The Dis- 
tant Hills. 13th Edition. The King’s Messen- 
gers. 10th Edition. All by the Rev. W. Adams, 
M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
(Rivingtons.)—We have read the first of these 
little tales ; but, if the rest are in as happy a vein, 
we shall be inclined to say that Mr. Adams has 
discovered the happy secret of being able to write 
a religious story which has a chance of being 
fairly perused. He leads off his little histories 
with a graceful and picturesque sort of art which 
very soon captivates the reader; and he main- 
tains the interest by the introduction of natural 
incident, poetical description of scenery, and quiet 
unfolding of character. To accomplish all this 
implies a peculiar literary aptitude ; and those 
interested in the propagation of such literature 
would do well to ascertain the quality of the 
article likely to suit their purpose. Of the many 
religious tracts annually published in this country, 
one might safely say not one in a hundred, from 
the very lack of the literary faculty in their 
authors, ever reaches its mark. Mr. Adams's little 
volumes are bound in pretty limp cloth covers, 
and each runs to about ninety well-printed pages, 
with four or five wood-cuts, all good, and some of 
them of artistic excellence. 

The Chinese and Japanese Repository of Facts 
and Events in Science, History, and Art relating 
to Eastern Asia. Edited by the Rev. J. Summers, 
Professor of Chinese, King’s College, London. 
No. I. (W. H. Allen & Co. Pp. 42.)—Tuts, 


‘the first number of a new periodical announced 


some time ago, is dated July 11, but has only | 


just made its appearance. 


j 








| 


lts contents are:— 


An Introductory Essay, by the Editor, on the | 


scope and objects of the periodical ; the first part 
of a paper entitled “Israelites in China,” by 
Alexander Wylie, Esq., fourteen years a mission- 
ary in Northern China; the first part of a paper 
entitled “The Visions of Hung-Siu-tshuen and 
Origin of the Kwang-Si Insurrection,” by the Rey. 
Theodore Hamberg, Missionary of the Basle 
Evangelical Society ; a paper, reprinted from the 
North China Herald, “On the Present State of 
Science, Literature, and Literary Criticism in 


China ;” the first part of “Thoughts on the Past | 
and the Future of China,” translated from the | 


French of Count d’Escayrac de Lauture ; and one | 


or two notices of books relating to China and 
Japan. On the whole, it is not a satisfactory first 
mumber. Three of the four articles which, after 
the Editor’s Essay, form the substance of the 





i 
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number, are marked “ 7o be continued”’— which is 
very bad policy. Nor, with some exceptions, is 
the information conveyed in the papers so fresh 
and so specific as might be looked for. Thus, the 
reprinted article “ On the Present State of Science, 
Literature, and Literary Criticism in China” is 
vague in the extreme, and by no means satisfies 
the curicsity provoked by such a title. There is 
certainly room for a periodical that should devote 
itself exclusively to Chinese and Japanese matters ; 


but the information conveyed in such a periodical, | 


if it is to fulfil its purpose, must be rich, fresh, 
well-selected, and, above all, specific. 





The Progressionist: a Monthly Journal of | 


Progress in Science, Literature, and Religion. 
Edited by the Rey. G. B. Porteous. No. I. 
August. (London: F. Pitman; Glasgow: Hut- 


cheson Campbell.) —THe aims of this new Glasgow | 


periodical are announced in an editorial “ Saluta- 
tion,” to the following etfect:—‘“ To set forth 


clearly, and with literary power and interest, the | 
| The Review contains also a paper “On the Science 


form and spirit of civilization ; to mark the stages 
of the development of man from his rude and 
primitive state, and his emergence into intelli- 


gence, social harmony, and industrial greatness ; | 


sentinel-like to stand on the watch-tower of the 
age and tell the advancing hours, and predict the 
splendours and realities of the incoming day ; to 
awaken in the public mind a desire to know the 
facts of life and the principles of nature, and to 
present to the public heart and mind the great 
truths of Science, Philosophy, and Religion, in 
such a manner as will at once quicken the thought, 
enliven the sentiments, and deepen and broaden 
the inquiry of the soul on all vital questions of 
personal and universal value, should be the design 
and motive of a journal aiming at literary or 
moral eminence; and it is not immodestly pre- 
sumed that this ‘Monthly Journal of Progress’ 
will rank itself as one of this character, in the 


and religious usefulness. We designate this 
periodical the ‘ Progressionist,’ believing that 
this will best indicate its breadth of purpose and 
the liberality of its spirit. It will strive to prove 
that the office of a journal is, or ought to be, 
above the petty aims of Sectarianism and Dogma- 


which proselytes to mere opinion, and as superior 
to the narrowness that limits the inspiration of 
thought, the vigour and bloom of intellect, the 
progress and ripeness of faith to the past, and to 
rebuke that conservative spirit which makes any 
ereed a finality, or any faith exhaustive.” All 
this is grand enough, and calls up a vision of a 
few young souls in Glasgow who have not yet 
settled into any fit sense of their own proportions 
to things, or of the proportions that should exist 
between intellectual bullet and rhetorical charge. 
There are articles in the number on *‘ The Nature 
and Merits of Criticism,’”’ on “‘ Theological Agita- 
tion,” on “The Progress and Prospects of Science,” 
on “ Bishop Colenso on the Pentateuch,” &e. In 
some of these articles there are more specific signs 
of talent ; and it is consistent with what might be 
inferred from the “Salutation” that the writers 
go, on the whole, with the “ advanced” tendencies 
of opinion—welcoming, rather than denouncing, 
the speculations of Darwin and Huxley, and the 
biblical criticisms of Colenso. But, throughout 
all, there is the sough of young minds on the 
strain for universal philosophizing, and whose 
strength for the work consists mainly of Emer- 
sonian wind, and the rumour of a saying or two 
from Novalis. 

The Sick-Room and its Secret. By Mrs. Geldart. 
(S. W. Partridge. Pp. 80.)—Tuts is a bright- 
looking, well-printed little book, written in the 
form of a story or domestic episode, with illustra- 
tions, and a very palpable moral—that bad nurses 
are a serious evil in a sick-room. Miss Nightin- 
gale’s excellent doctrines are enforced with especial 
reference to cottages. The baby dies of an epi- 
demic fever, the result of the landlord's carelessness 
of sanitary reform on his property ; the mother, a 
well-meaning woman, sadly in need of instruction 








on sanitary subjects, makes her home a scene of | 


moned to the bedside of the sufferers, and make 


bad worse, drugging one baby, and over-feeding | 
_ another ; when, at length, one little maid—an elder 


daughter—by simply attending to the directions of 
an enlightened medical man, saves the mother and 
baby too, and in the end turns out a model nurse, 
serving her first teacher in several trying cases 
with diligence and zeal. 

Anthropological Review. August. (Triibner 
& Co.)—Tne new number of this review contains 
an account of the proceedings of the Société 
d’ Anthropologie, by its zealous and distinguished 
secretary, M. Paul Broca. It will be a pleasure 
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unwholesome discomfort ; bad nurses are sum- | 


to those who hope that the day is approaching 
when the natural history of man shall cease to be 
a mere mass of ill-ascertained facts and loose 
speculations, to read of the good solid work which 
this Society has accomplished since its foundation 
four years ago. M. Broca prefaces his paper by a 
slight sketch of the history of ethnology, and also 
ably points out how the great discoveries of the last 
sixty years in all branches of natural science, as 
well as in history and archwology, have at length 
furnished the material for the scientific study, not 
merely of human races, but of mankind. It is 
devoutly to be hoped that in England, as well as 
in France, true men of science will be found who, 
whether they agree to expand the meaning of 
ethnology, so as to include what M. Broca terms 
general anthropology, or to regard ethnology as 
but a branch of a great science to be called 
anthropology, will help the patient accumulation 
of carefully observed facts, and by cautious induction 
therefrom place the science on a lasting basis. 
of Language,” chiefly with reference to Max 
Miiller’s lectures. The author, who himself leans 
to the onomatopa@ic theory of the origin of lan- 
guage, does not venture upon a eritique of what, 
we think, must be considered as the chief point of 
Max Miiller’s lectures—the theory that all lan- 


| guages are reducible to a few primitive roots, and 


that these roots express general ideas; but he 
affords a great deal of interesting information on 
many minor points touched upon by Max Miller, 
and gives evidence of very extensive philological 
attainments. Among the further contents of the 
number may be mentioned some short papers on 
ethnology by the late Dr. Knox of Edinburgh ; 
notices of Adolphe Pictet’s “‘ Origines Indo-Europé- 
ennes” and Fergusson on the “ Influence of Race 
on Art ;” a translation of M. Quatrefages’ commu- 
nications to the French Academy on the Abbeville 


already well-supplied and adorned fields of literary | jaw ;” and a note “On the supposed increasing 


Prevalence of Dark Hair in England.” In the last- 
mentioned paper statistics are given to show that 
there are in the West of England more unmarried 
women with light than with dark hair. The 
reason is supposed to be an increased preference of 
the male sex for dark hair; and this will, it is 


tism, totally at variance with the prostituted zeal | concluded, have, as a necessary consequence, an 


increasing preponderance of dark-haired children. 
The Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
London, which will be found at the end of the 
Review, contains an account of the discussions at 
that Society’s meetings, abstracts of papers, and 
short communications. 

God in his Work and Nature. By the 
Rev. A. R. Ashwell, M.A. (W. Skeflington. 
Pp. 124.)— “Ir has been the writer’s wish,” 
says Mr. Ashwell, in his preface to the 
series of sermons of which the above is the title, 
“so to insist upon the truths which are the objects 
of faith as to show that the intellect, which came 
from God’s goodness, must, when it acts legiti- 
mately, return to God's glory: and to contrast 
the vanity and vexation of spirit resulting from 
all mere speculation with the substantial realities 
of the future vision of God, and the rest of the 
redeemed.” The nature of Mr. Ashwell’s ser- 
mons may be gathered from their titles: “ The 
Glory of God the End of Creation ;”’ “ The Love of 
God the Motive of Redemption ;” “ Banishment 
from God the Woe of the Lost ;” “The Mystery of 
God: a Warning to the Intellectual.” The series 
was preached in Trinity Chapel, Conduit Street. 

A Manual of Phonography; or, Writing by 
Sound ; and the Phonographic Teacher ; a Guide 
to a Practical Acquaintance with the Art of Pho- 
netic Shorthand. By Isaac Pitman. (F. Pitman.) 
—Mr. Pitman has laboured for many years in 
disseminating the principles of his useful art. 
That it is theoretically the most perfect system of 
shorthand hitherto invented, and equally applic- 
able to all languages, few will deny. Simplicity is 
its great charm; and “ Eleventh Edition—Three 
Hundredth Thousand ” on the title-page proves 
that the charm has worked widely. 

Address Introductory to a Course of Lectures on 
the Theory of Chemistry. By Alex. Crum Brown, 
D.Sc. (Edinburgh: Edmonston and 
Douglas. Pp. 22.)—Dr. Brown is clear and 
definite in his address. The following passage is 
illustrative of the manner in which he treats his 
subject :—‘ Chemistry is, as yet, a purely d pos- 
teriort science. Its theory is not only incom- 
plete, but consists of isolated fragments. The 
single hypothesis by means of which an a priori 
chemis‘ry could be deduced from mechanical and 
physical laws is still to seek. Had we such an 
hypothesis—and of its possibility I have no doubt— 
Chemistry would rank as a tertiary mechanica 
science, depending on mechanics and physics as 
the latter | on mechanics alone.” 
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A Dictionary of Chemistry and the Allied 
Branches of other Sciences. By Henry Watts, 
B.A., F.C.8., assisted by eminent contributors. 
(Longman & Co.)—Tuts, the sixth part, closes 
the first volume of what promises to be the 
Dictionary of Chemistry. It is to be finished in 
four volumes; but, if the present full, and, in 
many cases, complete treatment, be followed in 
every future article, Mr. Watts will have to add 
a volume. The present volume reaches as far as 
“ Conglomerate ;” and we are glad to see several 
leaves of “addenda,” because this implies con- 
scientiousness on the part of the editor. The 
index is very copious. Mr. Watts says in his 
preface that, “in order that the work may, as far 
as possible, truly represent the present state of 
scientific chemistry, it has been found absolutely 
necessary to make the modern or ‘unitary’ scale 
of atomic weights the basis of the system of 
notation and mode of exposition adopted.” All 
articles relating to manufactures, however, have, 
very properly, their formule given according to the 
old notation, as well as according to that adopted 
in the rest of the book. ‘“ Temperatures are given 
in the centigrade scale, excepting when the 
contrary is expressly stated.” 

In The Rose, the Shamrock, and the Thisile we 
have continuations of “ The Life and Adventures 
of Jacob Morriston;” Mrs. Harriet M. Carey’s 
“Woman in Daily Life, or Shadows on every 
Hill-side ;” “Quicksands on Foreign Shores,” 
edited by Archbishop Whately; and ‘“ Annabel 
Lovelace : a story that may be true,” by H. Kains 
Jackson. Besides these will be found, among 
other interesting papers, one on “ Misers,” and 
No. 3 of “A Series of Criticisms on Dickens’s 
Works,” by 8. F. Williams. “ Photographs,” too, 
** of familiar faces,” by a Female Photographer, are 
cleverly hit off, and will be recognised by every- 
body. 

THE attitude of The Eclectic Review is not 
quite so dignified as it might be; and the tone of 
@ magazine which claims for its cover the glorious 
heads of Latimer, Milton, Cromwell, and Bunyan 
should indicate neither jealousy nor querulousness. 
A vein of the former shows itself here and there 
in what, otherwise, is a readable and cleverly 
written article on “ Milman’s History of the Jews;” 
and the Saturday Review appears to have made 
the writer of “ Writers quite like Gentlemen” 
really splenetic. In other respects the present 
ae of the Zelectic seems a very fair one. 

Wilson, the Ornithologist: A New Chapter in 
his Life. By Allan Park Paton. (Longman, 
Green, & Co, Pp. 32.)—THeE “new chapter” 
embodies many letters hitherto unpublished of the 
author of “ Watty and Meg,” the Paisley weaver, 
pedlar, and poet, who crossed the Atlantic at the 
close of last century and became the great Ame- 
rican ornithologist. This pamphlet is a valuable 
contribution to the life of a man of whom Prince 
Charles Lucien Bonaparte wrote :—“ All his pencil 
or pen has touched is established incontestably ; 
by the plate, description, and history he has 
always determined his bird so obviously as to 
defy criticism and prevent future mistake.” 

Jadwiga. A Poemin Eleven Cantos. By Karl 

ck. (Leipzig: Grunow.)—TuE poet of “Janko,” 
“ Der fahrende Poet,” “ Lieder vom armen Mann,” 
&e., has here endeavoured to treat the Polish 
question in more than 150 ten-line stanzas. Much 
as we feel for the woes of Poland, we have not 
been able to go through the whole production. 
We need not say that whatever the once renowned 
Austrian singer chooses to give to the world 
must needs contain a good deal that is fine. The 
versification is correct, and there is occasionally 
@ ring in the lines which reminds us of the poet’s 
young days. But, if he always stood “in the 
service of phrase,” he now is apt to become tedious 
after the first fifty lines; and his simile of the 
slide and the wolves, carried to a harassing length, 
or rather breadth, palls upon us. 

Brehm’ s Iliustrirtes Thierleben. Eine allgemeine 
Kunde des Thierreichs, (Hildburgshausen : Biblio- 
graphisches Institut.) —“ Tue life of the animal in 
its relation to the life of nature’ has, the author 
thinks, not been considered from a proper popular 
point of view as yet, and he intends to fill up this 
gap in modern natural history. He thus shows 
us the animal in its home, in its hunting-grounds, 
um its family and social life, and describes its 
— we veg = customs, its character, and 
mental qualities, and, altogether, does all that a 
clear observation and a fascinating style can do to 
waken interest in this hitherto, according to him, 
neglected province. Splendid illustrations from 

pr acta a bp — 

@ number of zoological gardens, accom the 
book, whieh appears in monthly incdnenia and 
is to be completed in a year's time. 
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YTR ROQERICK MURCHISON’S address tothe 





' the year, on the 10th page. 
' enables you at a glance to ascertain that the 256th 








Royal Geographical Society at their anniversary 
meeting on the 25th of May last has just been 
published at large as No. 4 of Vol. 7 of the | 
Society’s proceedings. It contains obituary no- | 
tices of recently deceased members of the Society, | 
and a complete survey of the progress of geogra- 
phical science and exploration during the pre- | 
ceding twelve months. Some footnotes added to | 
the text convey particulars of information acquired | 
by Sir Roderick since the address was delivered. 
Among these is a footnote (dated July 22) refer- | 
ring to Dr. Livingstone. In the address Sir | 
Roderick had anticipated the speedy return of Dr. | 
Livingstone to this country—his expedition, so far | 
as direct effect in suppressing the slave-trade is | 
concerned, having proved a failure, and the Go- | 
vernment having consequently seen fit to abolish | 
the Consulate held by him with that view. But 
in the footnote Sir Roderick says :—‘ In reference 
to what is said above on the subject of Living- 
stone’s explorations, I learn by a letter recently 
received from him that, instead of returning 
home, my indefatigable and truth-loving friend 
has determined to re-ascend the Shiré, and work 
out the problem of the true source of that stream 
and his great Nyassa Lake. The British public 
ought, however, to be informed that, in his anxiety 
to extend his researches—and by so doing check 
the slave-trade as carried on across the Shiré— 
Livingstone had expended £6000 of the earnings 
derived from the sale of his work in the purchase | 
of a small steamer, intended to navigate that 
stream. Now, as that sum was of great import- 
ance to his motherless children, I earnestly hope 
that he may be reimbursed, at all events to some 
extent ; the more so as the Consulate, from which 
he derived only £500 per annum, is at an end. | 
My forebodings eas to the helpless state of the | 
University Mission on the Shird have, alas! been | 
but too fully realized.” In another footnote to | 
the same address, Sir Roderick Murchison ex- | 
presses his regret that, notwithstanding the 
example set us by the French in their, iamous | 

| 
| 





Egyptian expedition, Great Britain has never | 
sufficiently made her military enterprises subserve 

science by attaching men of science to her armies. | 
She totally neglected her opportunity in this way | 
in the Crimean war. 
leaving our shores in 1854,” says Sir Roderick, 
“an earnest appeal which was made on the part 
of the scientific societies of London, in which I 
took an active part, was rejected. It thus came to 
pass, that, after all its marches in Bulgaria, and 
long campaign in the Crimea, few or no real 
additions were made to our acquaintance with the 
physical geography, geology, or natural history of 
those countries. ‘The want of a consulting geo- | 
logist was, indeed, sorely felt at the siege of | 
Sebastopol. when the necessity of sinking artesian | 
wells for potable water became imminent; and | 
then I was uselessly consulted on the subject.” 


| room of rags. 


“When the army was 
. , 
the public an invention which ranks honourably 


| goose-quill.” 
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‘Tp mechanical appliances are to be depended 
upon,” says the Times, “and if the most careful 


and experienced supervision of all relating to the | 


scientific perfection of a submarine cable is of any 
avail, the whole of England before next March 
will have at command a means of daily, if not 
hourly communication with Madras, Calcutta, 
and Bombay.’”’ 

Tue “Index to the Times and to the Topics 
and Events of the year 1862 ” which has been 
published by Mr. Freeman of Fleet Street, is a 


thin, large octavo of eighty-seven pages, of double 


columns. ‘The plan adopted by the compiler has 
been to place a number on every copy of the 
Times during the year, and to refer to that copy 
by that number, adding, where necessary, an 
indication of the page. 


flight, you find, under the heading ‘ GRrEcE,” 


this reference—“ The Revolution, flight of King | 
| demon the “ morbific fluid” has no chance left. 


Otho, 256, p. 10 ;” which means that the matter is 
to be found in the 256th number of the Times for 
A table inserted 


number of the Times for 1862 was the number for 
October 25th ; and so you may refer to your file. 
The compiler advises those who file the Times, 
however, to number their copies in red ink, and 
to insert into their files, at intervals of ten or 
twenty copies, projecting slips of parchment, with 
the numbers written on them. The publisher 
offers to bind files and number them in this 
manner. The compiler hopes to introduce im- 
provements in the indexes for future years. “‘ The 
Times,’’ he says, “ will continue to be the principal 
source from which the index will be formed ; but it 
is intended to embrace other publications and 
books, till the annual volume becomes a perfect 
directory to everything that is publicly said, 
written, or done in any one year.” The Index 
for 1863, with some of the intended improve- 
ments, is to be ready in March or April, 1864. 
Tue following is from Macniven & Cameron's 
Paper Trade Review for August :— It is very gra- 
tifying that, while the trade is so bad, there is a 
tendency in paper-makers to encourage the em- 
ployment of new materials, which may be had at 
a nominal price. The encouragement already 
given to esparto proves that there are vegetable- 


| growing fibres which serve the paper-maker in the 


rs. Not long ago it was strongly de- 
clared that rags, only rags, nothing but rags, 
would suit for paper-making. The fact now 
before the world, and so clearly brought out by 
Mr. Simmonds in his paper on esparto grass, in 
last Paper Trade Review, is, that nearly all the 
printing-paper now made in Britain has a blend 
of esparto in it. The imports last year were 
18,000 tons. This fact is gratifying when we 
consider the difficult position of the rag question. 
It will be seen that our correspon- 


| dence column, and also our London correspon- 


dent, refers to the fact of the foreigners now sup- 
plying spurious hand-made papers, with well- 
known watermarks. From specimens sent to us 
from several quarters, we do not think there is any 
great need for alarm. The disparity between a 
British paper and this is so evident that nobody 
will buy it without detecting it.” 

WE have, it seems, a new candidate for the 
honours of a grand original discovery of the 
nature and the method of cure of all disease in 
the person of a Mr. Hillert Perry, the son of Mr. 
James Perry, of steel-pen celebrity. In a little 
pamphlet entitled ““ Magneopathy : the Philosophy 
of Health,” Mr. Perry announces his system, 
in a tremendous trumpet-blast, to the medical 
profession and to the world. ‘In laying before 


| the public an entirely novel theory of disease, with 
| an equally novel system of treatment, I am pre- 


pared,” he says, “to encounter the opposition 
and indignation which are the lot of all reformers 
in this world.” Mr. Perry then cites notorious 
instances of great discoverers who have had to 
encounter opposition—Newton, Jenner, Harvey, 
Mesmer, Hahnemann, &c., and, finally, his own 
father, Mr. Perry of the steel-pen. “My 
own father, James Perry,” he says, “left to 


among the mechanical productions of this century. 
I allude to the steel or iron pen, which, on its first 
introduction, was condemned by public opinion to 
such an extent, that the schoolboy was flogged, 
and the clerk dismissed from office, who were 
guilty of the crime of preferring it to the orthodox 
After several pages of such self-con- 
solation, Mr. Hillert Perry proceeds to expound 
his own grand discovery of magneopathy. What 
it is no pen or tongue of man, we should say, could 
adequately explain ; but here is a passage which 


| presents the practical substance of it :—“ From the 
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Thus, if you want to | 


refer to the Revolution in Greece and King Otho’s | or lie and drink an acidulated drink—the magnetic 


| 
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| 





guage. 
_ gentlemen have been appointed by Her Majesty’s 


| 





laws or axioms which I have laid down, we may 
deduce the following principles :—I1st. The cause 
of disease is the morbific fluid. 2nd. The form of 
disease is dependent on the tdiosyncrasy of the 
individual. 3rd. The cure is afforded by the 
expulsion of the morbific fluid. 4th. THE MODE 
OF CURE IS THE APPLICATION OF THE MAGNET IN 
CONJUNCTION WITH THE GALVANIC Batrery. 
This is obtained by a mechanical apparatus which 
I have called the Magnetic Equilibrist. On this 
simple basis is founded the science of magneo- 
pathy.” Is not this even better news for the 
world than the former Perryan discovery of the 
steel pen? By means of the “ Magnetic Equili- 
brist ’—which consists, it seems, of a galvanic 
battery on which you put your feet, and a magnetic 
cap which you put upon your head, while you sit 


fluid, which is the principle of life, is sent coursing 
equally through every part of you, and that 


It may not be uninteresting to ladies, the inventor 
also hints, to learn that, by the agency of the 
magnetic equilibrist, either ‘‘an undue redundancy 
of outline may be reduced,” or a figure “ too 
angular in form” may recover “the graceful 
contours essential to beauty.”” We live in an 
extraordinary age. 

ON the 7th instant died at his town residence 
in Grosvenor Square Mr. Beriah Botfield, the 
member for Ludlow, in his fifty-seventh year—a 
man well-known in literary circles, and one of the 
soundest bibliographers in Europe, whose “Account 
of the Cathedral Libraries in England and Wales,” 
a book of great interest and research, was to have 
had a companion under the title of “ Notes on 
Private Libraries of England from the Ninth to 
the Nineteenth Centuries,” as announced by Mr. 
Murray in July last. Mr. Botfield was brought 
up at Harrow, from whence he went to Christ 
Church, Oxford, carrying with him the love of 
books which he had imbibed from the Rev. 
Henry Drury of Harrow, whose pupil he was. He 
spent much of his time in forming the noble 
library at Norton Hall, near Daventry, which is 
one of the finest private collections ever brought 
together, and which in 1836, Dr. Dibdin, in 
his ‘Reminiscences of a Literary Life,” called 
then “A Pyramid of Books.” Mr. Botfield 
served the office of High Sheriff of North- 
amptonshire; and kindred pursuits and love of 
literature introduced him to the friendship of 
Earl Powis, and the rep-esentation of Ludlow. 

Tne obituary in the morning papers records 
the death of Mr. James William Gilbart, for a 
quarter ofa century the able and successful manager 
of the London and Westminster Bank, and who, 
if not the founder, may be called the second 
founder of the joint-stock system. Mr. Gilbart 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1846, 
vouched for as “a gentleman attached to science, 
and anxious to promote its progress.” Mr. Gilbart 
was a well-known contributor to the periodical 
press for more than forty years; and, of his 
separate works, his “ Logic for the Million”’ and 
** Logic for the Young,’’ as well as his “ History 
of the London and Westminster Bank,” are all of 
considerable merit. 

ACCORDING to a paper in the first number of 
the Chinese and Japanese Repository, just pub- 
lished, the Chinese poets and essayists of the 
present generation “are counted by thousands ; 
but not many of them will live. The Chinese, 
however, say that some 400 or 500 are good.” If 
the Chinese are not mistaken, and if the propor- 
tion of the “ good” to the whole number is the 
same in our quarter of the world as in China, we 
should have in Great Britain about forty or fifty 
that are “good.” Have we? 

From the same periodical we take the fol- 
lowing paragraph with respect to the study of 
Chinese in England :—‘ Before Hongkong was 
ceded to the British Crown in 1842, no thought 
of teaching Chinese in England was entertained. 
There had been before that time means afforded 
for this object in France, Germany, Russia, and 
Bavaria; but it was not until 1847 that the 
Professorship of Chinese was endowed in King’s 
College, London, mainly by the energy and 
liberality of the late Sir George Thomas Staunton, 
Bart., for the purpose of affording to gentlemen 
about to proceed to the East the benefit of in- 
struction in the rudiments of the Chinese lan- 
Since’ that time, more than twenty 


Government, from the Chinese class, to posts in 
China as Student Interpreters ; and several who 
are now holding lucrative offices in mercantile 
firms in Hongkong and Shanghai commenced, 
and prosecuted with success, the study of Chinese 
at that College. Missionaries destined for China 
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have also availed themselves of this means to lay 
the foundation for their future studies in the 
Chinese language. The present state of affairs in 
China, consequent upon the opening» of that 
country more widely to British commercial enter- 
rise, and upon the policy of Prince Kung, the 
t, who is favourable to foreign intercourse, 
ree to the anticipation that trade with the 
Chinese in the interior will rapidly increase, and 
that the services of a large number of gentlemen 
acquainted with the language will be required.” 

A cmear re-issue of the works of the Rev. 
Alfred J. Morris (late of Holloway) is announced 
by Mr. Elliot Stock, of Paternoster-row. 

A new work, in two thick volumes, will shortly 
be published upon that mysterious body who have 
set the world wondering—the Rosicrucians. Its 
authors are Mr. Hargrave Jennings and two 
other explorers in the mine of occult literature, 
who choose to remain anonymous. 

A GREAT sensation has been created at Paris by 
the news that the Countess Bathyanyi, adopted 
daughter of Prince Esterhazy, is to make her 
appearance on the stage—first of the Ecole de 
Jeunes Artistes, and then of the Théatre Frangais. 
The lady has written three novels already, which 
have been published by Amyot, and have earned 
for her the distinction of being made a Member 
of the Société des Gens de Lettres. 

Tue Correspondence Havas-Bullier, to which we 
leave also all the responsibility for the following 
piece of news, writes :—‘ The celebrated Nadar, 


draughtsman, photographer, literatus, and, alto- | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
‘ 
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among them a letter from the Bordeaux histo- 
rian, Girard du Haillan, four from the Procureur- 
Général des Aygues, five from the old Duke 
d’Epernon to Henri IV., five from the Jurats of 
Bordeaux, thirteen from the Parliament, thirteen 
from the Maréchal de Martignon, fourteen from 
the Marquis de Saint-Luc, eleven from Count 
d’Harcourt, five from M. de Pontac, six from 
the famous President d’ Affis, all the pieces which 
are wanting in the Collection Dupuy, and which 
now complete it. M. Emile Lalanne has pre- 
sented a copy of three letters taken from the 
Archives of Count du Chastaignier, and addressed 
by Charles VI., Henri d’ Albert, and Louis XIIT. to 
different Seigneurs de Pompadour. M. Léo 
Drouyn communicated several pieces from the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; M. Emile 
Brives-Cazes communicated the discovery of two 
hitherto unedited letters from Henri IV. to the 
Chamber of Justice at Guienne. 

A NovEt by Alfred Meissner—“ Black-yellow : 
a roman of Austria’s last Twelve Years,”’ also 
called “ Ve Victis”—is advertised. 

“Historre de la Littérature espagnol, depuis 
ses origines les plus reculées jusqu’é nos jours, par 
Eugéne Baret,”’ is the title of a new literary 
history of Spain. 

An“ Abécédaire haitien Al’ Usage de la Jeunesse” 
has appeared in Paris. We do not know whether 
it treats of the language of the natives, or, in 
fact, whether it is intended for the French or the 
Haitian “ Jeunesse.” 

“T) ancrennE Kglise de Sainte-AnneadJérusalem, 


gy one of the most interesting personages of _devenuepropri¢té de la France sous Napoléon ITI. : 


aris, intends, as it would appear, to spend the 


remainder of his life in still higher spheres than | 
his ye ae glass-palace. He raves for bal- | 


loons, and is about to indulge his pet-idea on a 
colossal scale. A balloon is being “ built” for 
him as big as Notre Dame, which will contain, 
besides fifteen persons, all the comforts requisite 


' States-Council of France, 


for a longer journey. A smaller balloon will, like | 


a satellite, spin round the giant, to which it will 
serve as provision-chamber. The balloon carries 
a boat, with saloons, cabins, &c., a photographic 
establishment, and a printing-office. The model, 
at least, is quite ready. The first journey is to 
‘take place on the 7th of September : starting-point, 
Baden-Baden. Together with this model, there 
was exhibited at Nadar’s studio the model of an 
autolocomotor, invented by a Mr. Lalandelle. This 
invention intends to do away with the gas hitherto 
requisite for balloons ; and, at any height, screws 
and steam are to be guider and mover.” 
ACCORDING toa report of M. Legoyt, Director 
of Administrative Statistics in France, out of 
51,000 marriageable men living in cities of more 
than 2000 inhabitants (except Paris), 16,000 were 
unable to sign the marriage-contract. Out of 
39,000 women, 27,000 had to decline their sig- 
natures. In villages the proportion is still worse. 
Of 104,000 men, 69,000 were unable to sign ; and, 
of the same number of women, 5000 in all were 
initiated into the mysteries of writing. 
THE twenty-fifth ‘ Anti-Renan” 
appeared at Dentu’s last week. 

INCE Porie@nac, thé lately deceased son-in- 
law of Mirés, had translated Goethe’s “ Faust” 
into French. We subjoin part of Gretchen’s 
** Meine Ruh’ ist hin” as a specimen. 

Mon coeur me pése, adieu, beanx jours, 
Adieu, repos . . . Mon sein palpite . . . 


Hélas ! vous fuyez Marguérite, 
Et pour toujours. 


Quand il est loin, douleur amére! 
Tout me semble mort ici bas, 

Toute splendeur serait misére 
Partout ou je ne l’aurais pas ! 

Je m'agite, je m’inquiéte 
Je ne sais pas ov j'ai la téte ; 

Mon pauvre esprit est tout troubl, . 
Mon pauvre coeur est affolé, 

Tout me pése: mon sein palpite .. . 
Adieu, repos; adicu, beaux jours ; 
Helas! yous fuyez Marguérite, 

Et pour toujours. 


C’est lui que mes yeux, ma pens‘e 
Cherchent au bord de l’horizon, 
Pour lui que je vais, insensée, 

Hors de ma maison ! 


Sa démarche puissante, 
Son maintien gracieux, 
Sa bouche souriante, 

pouvoir de ses yeux ; 


De sa voix é] 
Les flots hemncuionx. 
Et sa main caressante, 
Et ses baisers délicieux! . . 

THE Société “des Archives Historiques de la 
Gironde received at its last meeting some 
most interesting communications regarding the 
history of France. M. Tamizey de Larrogne has 
sent in about 130 — documents, copies of 
which are found in the different collections of 


MSS. in the Imperial Library and the Archives : 


pamphlet 





Etude historique, par Alexandre Bassi, Histo- 
riographe de la Terre Sainte,” is announced. 

HacnETTE is publishing a selection from 
Bossuet, under the title, “ Cfuvres choisies de 
Bossuet.” 

CHARLES DE FRANQUEVILLE, advocate at the 
has written “The 
Political, Judicial, and Administrative Institu- 
tions of England.” 

THE Celtic ‘“ Pfahlbauten,”’ in the Lake of 
Zurich, are, at the present low ebb of the water, 
the scene of vigorous excavations, which, we are 
glad to state, are successful. 

It may not be uninteresting to learn something 
about the statistics of Switzerland, a country 
visited by everybody, and yet known to very few. 
According to a recent report of the Federal Statis- 
tical Bureau, there live in Switzerland 128,811 
foreigners, of whom 65,274 are Germans (including 
Austria). Of these, 19,768 are natives of Baden 
(chiefly residing in Bale), 17,029 of Wurtemberg 
(chiefly in Zurich) ; the greater numberof Bavarians 
and Austrians live in St. Gallen, and of Prus- 
sians, Saxons, and other Germans in Zurich, 
which contains 9155 Germans, while Bile has 
10,082. Geneva contains 28,700 foreigners—that 
is, @ fourth part of the foreigners living in Swit- 
zerland, and a third of the inhabitants of the 
canton. Among these there are—with all diplo- 
matic reserve be it mentioned—24,272 French- 
men—that is, 9694 real, and 14,578 Savoyards. 
The total of the French, including the Savoyards, 
amounts to 46,534, who, besides Geneva, live also 
in Waadt, Berne, and Neutchitel. There are 
13,828 Italians—chiefly in Tessin, Waadt, Geneva, 
and Graubundten. Besides these are 1202 
English, 450 Russians, 425 Americans, 361 Bel- 
gians, 279 Danes, 128 Dutchmen, 110 Poles, 72 
Swedes, 62 Spaniards, and 80 “various.” The 
foreign population, which up to 1850 used to 
increase at the rate of 25 per cent., has since 
increased at the rate of 61. So that in forty-six 
years’ time the greater half of the population 
would be no longer Swiss, and would be ruled by 
a Swiss minority; and the Statistical Bureau 
draws from this the proper conclusion, that the 
government must henceforth be a little more liberal 
in the naturalization of foreigners. 

A sEconD collection of ‘Mountain and Glacier- 
Trips in the High Alps of Switzerland,” by G. 
Studer, M. Ulrich, J. J. Weilenmann, H. Zeller, 
has been issued. 

Mont Branc has been ascended twice on one 
day: the 25th of J uly last. Two Swiss priests 
ascended first; and an English party followed 
immediately afterwards. These are the eleventh 
and twelfth ascents this year. 


florins towards the fund for the monument to 
Prince Albert to be erected at Coburg. 

Ay Art Communication in the Cassel Gazette 
or that the University of Marburg is no 
—— to be trifled with, as we had warned our 

ers some time ago. It appears that a certain 
somebody, whose full name and “ supposed” date 
and place of birth are given with all particularity, 
“has had the extraordinary impertinence” to send 
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a dissertation by way of qualification for his being 
created a doctor, which dissertation turned out to 
be identical with one presented at the same univer- 
sity about a year ago by somebody else. What 
further punishments will befall the culprit we 
know not. Future candidates, beware! 

Tur University of Bonn, last week, created its 
one-thousandth doctor. We have not heard of a 
befitting jubilee as yet. 

Dr. M. J. SCHLEIDEN, the celebrated author of 
the “Plant and its Life” and “Studien,” has 
written a pamphlet called “On the Materialism of 
recent German Natural Science, and its History.” 
He has changed his professorial chair at Jena for 
another at Dorpat. 

Tue Court-Councillor Schneider has written a 
history of the Berlin opera. We extract from 
it the following items :—The Berlin opera is a 
creation of Frederic the Great, and was opened 
on the 7th of December, 1742, with Graun’s 
** Cesar and Cleopatra.” Graun conducted at the 
piano. One of the first stars on the stage was the 
dancer Barbarina, the king’s favourite,! who after- 
wards married the Privy-Councillor von Cocceji, 
the son of the Chancellor, and died at a very 


advanced age, in 1799, in Silesia, where she had 








three estates, leaving her entire fortune—100,000 
thalers—to an institute for noblemen’s daughters. 

A cURiovus contribution to recent Prussian 
history has appeared under the title of ‘Seven 
Years of Prussian Constitutional History: illus- 
trated by comparative tables, showing the respec- 
tive positions of the parties in the House of Com- 
mons from 1855—1862,” by H. Kiepert. 

“Tue Kings of Shakespeare,” by Vincent 
Knauer, “a contribution to jurisprudence,” is 
the singular title of a small work recently pub- 
lished at Vienna. 

WInpDIscHMANN’s “ Zoroastrian Studies: Essays 
towards Mythology and Legend and History 
of Ancient Irania,” have been edited by F. 
Spiegel. 

WE find in the “ Dictionary of German Pro- 
verbs” by K. F. W. Wander the following 
curious proverb—* As well known as Schiller in 
Ronneburg.” ‘This proverb is of a very recent 
date, and owes its origin to the police authorities 
of Ronneburg (Sachsen-Altenburg), who de- 
clared themselves against a Schiller Festival on 
his Centenary (Nov. 10th, 1859), “ because 
Schiller has only been known in this town for 
a few years.” ‘This dictum was soon taken hold 
of, and is now immortalized. 

ScHILLER’s “ Don Carlos” has been worked up 
into a libretto, the music to which has been 
written by Signor Deferrari. The opera will be 
produced soon at the Turin Theatre. 

A VERY seasonable publication, surely, must 
be the “ Libro d’Oro; Rivelazioni dei destin3 
umani per mezzo della chiromanzia trascedente 
la negromanzia, la fisionomanzia,”’ &c., issued at 
Trieste. 

“ LAVATER E GALL: Fisionomia e Frenologia,” by 
Professor Isabeau, has appeared in Twieste. 

Last weck died at Rome Monsignor Giovanni 
Sattoria, not more than forty-four years old, one 
of the most distinguished prelates of the Pope’s. 
household. Besides his many ecclesiastical offices 
and dignities, his was the important task of 
composing the Papal allocutions and letters, or, 
whenever the Pope wrote these himself, of bestowing 
upon them the last oratorical polish. 

“THE State of the Free Peasants in Curland 
according to the Law, and according to Reality, in 
the Light of Modern Russia,” by a Patriot (two 
volumes), is the latest contribution in the field of 
Russian questions. 

Moscow is to have an Agricultural Exhibition 
next year—if circumstances permit. 

THE Courrier des Etats-Unis contains the fol- 
lowing bit of news, for which, although we have- 
not found it in the latest edition of Munchhausen, — 
we would fain leave the responsibility to the 
author. Two aeronauts, lately arrived at New 


| York—John Lewis, from England, and Tarteiffer, 


from Prussia—fell out about a locality which both 


_ of them wanted for their aeronautic purposes, and 


| time discussed the question of arms, they finally 
| decided to fight their duel in high air, in such a 
manner that each should shoot at the other’s 


THE Queen of Prussia has contributed 500 | 


called each other out. After having for a long. 


balloon with a long-range gun. On the 9th of 


_ duly, they went up from the village of Salisbury. 
' (Vermont) in two exactly equal balloons, made in 
| Boston. 
_ paces, which they kept up to a height of 1000 


They weie at a distance of eighty 


yards. At this moment the signal was given from 
below, and a minute later a double report was 
audible. One of the balloons was seen mounting 
majestically towards the west, while the other 


collapsed and sank down. Lewis, who was sitting, 
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in the latter, had his arm broken, and was other- | 
wise fearfully mutilated; but his life is not de- | 
spaired of. No one knows what has become of | 
Tarteiffer. We recommend this seasonable story | 
most heartily to the drama of the day. 

Tur Greek poet Alexander Soutzo died a 
short while ago at Smyrna—we regret to add, in 
the hospital. 





SCIENCE. 


THE ARCHAZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT 
ROCHESTER. 








HE year 1863 will be a red-lettered one in the 
annals of the Archzological Institute : for the | 
meeting at Rochester, the later proceedings of 
which we are “about to chronicle, must be 
reckoned among the most successful that have | 
taken place since, twenty years ago, these 
charming annual réwnions were inaugurated at 
Canterbury. Nor must we omit to call atten- 
tion to the fact, that, although at that time Mr. 
Pickwick’s idea of an archeologist was not far 
from the mark, Mr. Dickens, in the present 
year of grace, is content be a committeeman, and 
as such to work with the host of worthies, thanks 
to whose exertions such progress in the science 
has been made. 

Our last account brought down the proceedings 
to Thursday. We may rerfark that the paper by 
the learned master of Gonville and Caius College, 
on the Wednesday, on the landing of Julius Cesar 
in Britain, a subject of such interest to the author 
of the “ Vie de Cesar,” should have been listened 
to by a French archeologist, M. A. Maury, who 





was specially sent over by the Emperor to hear it. 
Ife unfortunately came too late; but Dr. Guest 
had not left, and was enabled to go over the 
subject a second time with the distinguished 
visitor. 

Friday, July 31.—As Thursday was devoted to 
excursions, so Friday was occupied by papers and 
an examination of the Cathedral—Professor Willis, 
of course, being cicerone. ‘To begin with the 
latter. Professor Willis, having in the town-hall 
deli-ered a lucid and most interesting discourse 
on the architectual history of the Cathedral, pro- 
ceeded to the building itself, where he commenced 
his explanations under the tower at the N.W.corner 
of the transept, looking towards the Norman nave, 
and observed that the piers are not, as at Romsey 
Abbey, built one after another at following dates, 
but seem to have been erected all at once; but 
are all dissimilar, so as to give the appearance of 
a set of patterns, such as is presented in some of 
our cathedrals where different persons have been 
suffered to insert memorial windows without any 
reference to harmony or congruity. The tower 
outside to the north of the Cathedral may very 
probably have been built by Gundulph; but an 
intelligent eye clearly perceives that the work is 
of a more refined and advanced character than his 
times would present ; and therefore it must be 
assigned to a later date—to a period in the reign 
of Henry I., after the death of the prelate. The 
Norman clerestory is gone; and the shafts run- 
ning upwards stop short, a circumstance not easy 
of explanation ; but the Professor was inclined to 
call to recollection the fires which occurred, which 
may probably account for much in this part of the 
church. 

The Professor next proceeded to remark upon 
the eastern, or Early English portion of the 
building. He said:—“I consider this part of 
the structure presents many features of interest 
and beauty; and I would especially advert to the 
northern facade of the transept at the north-east 
of the nave (where the stained glass is inserted to 
the memory of the late Archdeacon King) as 
presenting a good piece of architectural composi- 
tion: not that this is by any means one of the 
earlier parts of the present Cathedral : for I con- 
sider [here the Professor advanced to the east of 
the choir, nearly opposite St. William’s Chapel] 
the presbytery at the extreme east end was clearly 
the first part that was erected, when, in the time 
of Helias, it was determined to supersede the old 
Norman church by an improved edifice. Here you 
will observe the late use ofthe billet moulding inEarly 
English work. A minute examination of the walls 
north and south shows where the next portion of 
the building—viz., the choir—was added and 
adapted to the existing structure by William de 
Hoo, after no considerable interval of time. The 
jomture of the walls shows that the westernmost 
structure is of later date ; moreover, the details of 
the architecture in the triforium and elsewhere 
exhibit as you advance westward a progressive 
subsequent age. It is remarkable that the choir 





is closed from the aisles by solid walls. Beneath 


the present stall-work I find the original Early 


English benches which served in place of after 
arrangements before misereres were invented. 
Emerging from the choir beneath the central 
tower, we look to the north transept as the part of 


the building which comes next in point of date, 


whereas the south transept exhibits in the win- 
dows and otherwise a changing style, and what 
look like mullions.” 

The Professor next proceeded to the erypt, the 
westernmost part of which alone is allowed to be 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Gundulph’s ; where not only the round arches | 


but the ruder masonry point to his period. Leav- 
ing the crypt, the party went out by the south 


| transept door into the garden of the house now 


occupied by the Master of the Temple, where the 
remains of the Cathedral cloisters are to be seen. 
On Friday evening the sections resumed their 
sittings. Papers were read by Mr. Richard Morris 
on “ The Dialect of Kent in Early Times,’’ by Mr. 
Foord on “Old Rochester Bridge,” and by Mr. 
Bloxam on “ The Monumental Brasses in the 
Cathedral.” In the first paper Mr. Morris pointed 
out the affinity existing between the dialects now 


existing in several parts of England, and those | 
| Weald constituted the ‘“ manufacturing districts ” 


which prevailed several centuries since, while many 


of the Saxon expressions and forms of speech, still | 
prevalent in Kent, have undergone no change | 


whatever. By means of large diagrams, which 


explained several thousand words, Mr. Morris | 


showed the slight change which the pure Saxon 
has undergone by the recent mutations in the 
various forms of speech. 
the history of the former ancient structure, which 
formerly spanned the river, and some of the most 
remarkable of the old buildings, which had to be 
removed to make way for the present handsome 
iron bridge, was described. In the last paper Mr. 


Bloxam gave some highly interesting details of 


the existing ancient monuments, as well as those 
which have disappeared from that edifice. 

Among the other papers read on Friday may 
be mentioned the following :—‘‘ On the Life and 
Times of Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester, by the 


| Very Rev. Dr. Hook, F.R.S., Dean of Chichester.” 





Dr. Hook traced at length the history of this 


In Mr. Foord’s paper | 
| revolution. 
| churches 


prelate and his connexion with Rochester, the see | 
| Conquerer it was a place of great utility in pro- 


of which he held from 1077 till 1107, a portion 
of which period he was, de facto, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, after the death of his friend and patron 
Lanfranc. Gundulph, however, is principally 


known as the builder of the White Tower of 


London, the Castle at Rochester, and Malling 
Abbey. The theory of his having built Rochester 
Cathedral is now abandoned by archeologists, 
Dr. Hook, with Professor Willis, being of opinion 
that he only erected a very small portion of that 
edifice—namely, the erypt—while there are no 
reliable grounds for deeming him the builder of 
Rochester Castle. This remarkable prelate more, 
perhaps, than any other individual of the time, 
stamped his character on the age in which he 
lived. 

This paper was followed by one by Mr. Parker, 
* On Gundulph, considered as an Architect,” and 
one “On the Texrtus Roffensis,’ by Mr. W. H. 
Black, F.S.A. This MS., which is still preserved 
in the Cathedral library at Rochester, is well 
known to the literary world. Mr. Black’s paper 
exhibited considerable research into the history 
of the work, the authorship of which has given 
rise to a considerable amount of conjecture, many 
contending that it was the work of Ernulph, who 
died in 112%, while others deem that Bishop 
Ascelin was its author. Mr. Black, however, is 
disposed to give its authorship to Humphrey, 
precentor of the Cathedral, who lived in the 12th 
century, and was the author of several documents 
now preserved in the British Museum. 

Saturday, August 1.—Saturday, like Thursday, 
was devoted to excursions and to a conversazione 
in the temporary museum. Among the places 
visited was Leeds Castle, the residence of Mr. 
C. Wykeham Martin, over which the visitors 
were conducted by the Bishop of Oxford, 
Mr. Beresford Hope, and Mr. Parker, who 
pointed out the principal objects worthy of 
notice. After quitting the castle, the visitors in- 
spected Battel Hall and Leeds church, and in the 
vicinity examined some Roman remains, which 
were pronounced to be those of a Roman villa. 
At the termination of this portion of the day’s 
proceeding the party visited the ancient town of 
Maidstone (Medway’s Town), and under Mr. 
Beresford Hope's guidance minutely inspected 
the fine old parish church, the college, the 
museum of the Kent Archeological Society, Chil- 
lington House, the Charles Museum, and Alling- 
ford Castle, the seat of the once famous family of 
the Wyatts, who four centuries since played 
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& prominent part in the history of the times. A 
splendid luncheon was provided for the party at 
the Town Hall by the Mayor and Corporation. 
Monday, August 3.— In the morning, after 
papers were read by Mr. E. Hawkins on 
the “ Mint of Rochester” and by Mr. 
Renjamin Thorpe on some “ Points of inte- 
rest in the early History of Kent,” Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope delivered an extempore address “On 
the Church Architecture of South-Eastern Eng- 
land.” He remarked that Canterbury Cathedral 
had no influence on the character of the arehitec- 
ture of the county—not even on that of Rochester 
Cathedral. He described characteristics of many 
churches in Kent. The architecture of Kent in- 
fluenced that of the neighbouring parts of France : 
he had found a church at Chalons-sur-Marne that 
appeared to have an indescribable Kentish touch : 
he afterwards found that the church was built 
during the English occupation of the place by a 


| Kentish architect—an old-fashioned fellow build- 


ing in the fifteenth century in the style he had 
learnt forty years before. Mr. Hope referred to 
the Weald of Kent—that district so full of ‘‘ John 
Noakeses” and “ Thomas Styleses,” familiar to us 
in former legal documents. In former times this 


of England—here were its iron mines, here its 
weavers. We must remember this when we read 
of the rebellions of Jack Cade and Wat Tyler— 
those rebellions were as if Manchester, Leeds, and 
Birmingham in our day were in insurrection ; it 
was not a few country fellows creating a disturb- 
ance—it was a rising, a rebellion, an attempted 

There are no remains of wooden 
in the Weald. The parish churches 
were small, snug; the Saxon characteristics re- 
mained strong in Kent, the men of which have 
ever preserved a democratic character. 

After Mr. Beresford Hope’s address, the Rey. 
C. H. Hartshorne read a paper “On the Archi- 
tectural History of Rochester Castle.” He showed 
that the Church of St. Andrew, in Rochester, and 
the Castle were once held by the bishops. The 
bishops used the castle as a residence. Its posi- 
tion was most important in a military sense, 
standing on a great road, and commanding the 
river Medway. From the time of Crsar to the 


tecting the kingdom from invasion. 

The afternoon of Monday was occupied in 
excursions to four of the old Churches of Kent: 
Stone, Dartford, Darenth, and Horton Kirby—a 
small party, under the guidance of Mr. Roach 
Smith, proceeding to Coldrum and Addington 
Park, a few miles from Strood, to view some 
Celtic remains, commonly supposed to be sepul- 
chral in their character. They consist of large 
stones, most of which have fallen down: some are 
irregular, some of a somewhat circular form. 
They do not appear to have come from any quar- 
ries in the neighbourhood, but seem to have 
more of the character of boulders. By some they 
are supposed to be Druidical. 

In the evening the sepulchral brasses of Kent 
formed the subject of a paper by Mr. Waller, who 
commenced by stating that Kent is particularly 
rich in monuments of this kind. In Cobham 
church alone there are nineteen, twelve of which 


_ are remarkably good specimens, and serve fully to 


illustrate the history of the progress of the art of 
brass carving from its rise to the time of its final 
extinction. They had also a great historical inte- 
rest, as they were erected to the members of a 
family which had ranked amongst the proudest 
and most powerful of England’s nobles. The 


_ lecturer conjectured that the pet dogs so frequently 





found represented at the feet of ancient monu- 
ments erected to ladies were intended as an indics- 
tion that the deceased was of gentle birth. In 
the course of his remarks, Mr. Waller stated that 
the crosse fleurie, which is in his estimation one cf 
the most elegant designs in the monumental 
brasses of this country, and one which is fre 
quently met with in our churches, had never been 
met with by him during his researches on the 
Continent; and, if his conjecture that it really did 
not exist abroad should prove correct, it would 
be a very interesting fact in connexion with 
mediseval art in England. It was certain that at 
that period a school of art did exist in this country, 
distinct from, but of course in some degree analo- 
gous to, those of France and Germany. The 
monumental brasses existing in many of the sacred 
edifices in Kent were taken in turn, and treated of 
in a most able manner by the reader; to whom 
at the conclusion of the paper a vote of thanks 
was given by the audience. 

After this a paper was read on “The Poet 
Gower, and his probable connexion with the 
County of Kent,” by William Warwick, Esq. The 
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various localities which claim the poet were 
mentioned. He is said by one authority to 
belong to the family of the Gowers of Yorkshire ; 
but his arms and crest are totally different from 
theirs. Caxton, the first English printer, stated 
in a work which he published that Gower 
belonged to Wales; but the same authority told 
them that the poet was born during the reign of 
Richard II.; whereas it has been indisputably 
established that the period of his birth was 
upwards of thirty years before the accession of 
that king to the throne. The writer then, by 
references to certain legal documents, sought to 
establish the fact of Gower being a member of a 
family of that name, possessing at that time 
estates in Suffolk and Kent, with whose arms and 
crest it was stated those of the poet were identical. 
The paper was of some length. 

Tuesday, August 4.—Tuesday, the last day of 


the Congress, was, as usual, for the most part | 
| bust at Ightham church was shown—a drawing 


spent in the transaction of oficial business. 








Warwick was appointed the place of meeting for | 


1864, and Lord Leigh the president—a place and 
president that it would be very difficult to improve 
upon. At the closing meeting, at which the 
Marquis Camden presided, votes of thanks were 
given as freely as were the welcomes at the open- 
ing one. The courteous secretary, Mr. Thomas 
Purnell, announced the following elections 
amongst others:—the Earl of Mansfield, the 
Marquis d’Azeglio (the Italian Minister), Lord 
Darnley, Sir W. James, Colonel Pinney, M.P., 
Rev. W. Vallance, the Vicar of Northfleet, Messrs. 
W. H. Hart, L. Majendie, Baskcomb, T. Clements, 
Syms, Whittle, A. A. Arnold, G. K. Essell, Hart- 
shorne, R. Prall, Duncan, Faussett, Miss Smith, 
C. Nicholson, and M. Alfred Maury—the latter 
as honorary corresponding member. 

We must not forget to mention that the Rev. 
C. H. Hartshorne’s paper was supplemented to- 
day by a visit to Rochester Castle, and that papers 
were read by the Rev. W. Stubbs, Librarian to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, “‘On the Ancient 
Connexion between the Sees of Rochester and 
Canterbury ;” by Mr. Burtt, “ On the Archives of 
Rochester; and by Mr. Poynter, “ On a Sun-dial 
found at Dover.” 

The proceedings were brought to a pleasant con- 
clusion by an excursion to Cooling Castle and Cliffe 
Church, in which two synods are stated to have 
been held during the Saxon period. Another 
party visited Upnor Castle, erected for the better 
protection of Chatham Dockyard during the reign 
of Elizabeth. 


Beyond all praise was the manner in which | 


the temporary museum has been arranged by 
Mr. C. Tucker, F.S.A., in the Corn Exchange, 
and rarely is it possible to inspect such a fine 
collection of articles of archelogical interest. 
Foremost must be mentioned the Faussett Collec- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon antiquities found in Kent, 
which the British Museum did not buy. Mr. 
Joseph Mayer of Liverpool is now their fortunate 
possessor. A similar series, belonging to Mr. 
Gibbs, was also very fine. Among other objects 
of great interest may be mentioned a couvre- 
Jeu, contributed by the Dover Museum, and the 
ancient keys of Dover Castle. Seals mustered 
strongly ; and we must also mention an extensive 
series of very rare early-printed books, illustrating 
the labours of William Caxton, who was born, as 
we have seen, in the Weald of Kent. 

Various specimens of Caxton’s printing were 
contributed by Earl Spencer and others—a 
wood-cut block, with large letters and Caxton’s 
monogram, being exhibited by the Society of 
Antiquaries. Autographs of Henry the Eighth, 
Martin Luther, Thomas Gray, John Poynet, 
Bishop of Rochester, John Tradescant, Hugh 
Latimer, Ben Jonson, Beza, Bishop Hooper, and 
many others were exhibited. Mr. Beresford Hope 
contributed a curious, small, carved triptych, sup- 
posed to be of Scandinavian work, and a remark- 
able wooden reredos of Norman design. Nume- 
rous objects of jewellery and ivory carving formed 
an attractive feature. Some fine specimens of the 
illuminations of Don Silvestro, Patenier, and 
Memling were contributed by the Rev. J. F. 
Russell. There were exhibited some fine 
drawings and one early painting by Turner, 
all of them having reference to Kent. The 
museum was very rich in Anglo-Saxon re- 
mains. Among other articles sent by Mr. J. R. 
Foord were fragments of Samian ware found in 
digging at the Crown Hotel, Rochester—portions 
of red bowls, with figures on the surface—very 
fine. Mr. Foord also exhibited a portion of a rib of 
the old bridge, and the end of a pile taken from 
the river, showing how the iron shoe and the 
chalk into which it had been driven had become 
Gonglomerated ; also the vertebra of a whale, 








| Street, where all information respecting 





found at the Crown, embedded some feet in the 
sand. There were various bronze swords ; celts ; 
anda fine processional cross found at West Farleigh, 
sent by the Dean of Rochester. Mr. G. B. 
Aeworth sent some good carved oak pannelling of 
the time of Elizabeth. A good deal of Samian 
ware exhibited in the museum was dredged up off 
Whitstable: it is believed that a ship with a cargo 
of this ware from Gaul or Germany was wrecked 
there. Some curious tesselated pavement found in 
Threadneedle-street, London, was shown. The 
Corporation of Rochester sent a small portrait of 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel. One of the most curious 
articles shown—especially to naval men—was a 
unique brass ship-trumpet, very different from the 
‘‘ speaking trumpets” now in use; it is 5 feet 74 
inches long; it was found at Romney ; its date is 
1480, and it is stated to be of Flemish manufac- 
ture. A curious drawing of scenes represented on 
an incised slate behind Dame Dorothy Selby’s 





made, we suppose, last week: it refers to Guido 
Fawkes and his gunpowder plot. Among the 
other contributors were her Majesty the Queen, 
the Commander-in-Chief, the Secretary of State 
for War, Earl Amherst, Earl of Darnley, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Albert Way, 
and the Marquess Camden. 





MEETING OF,THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


I’ one may judge of the success of the ensuing 

meeting of the British Association by the 
completeness of the arrangements made before- 
hand, or by the abandon with which the good 
people of Newcastle and its neighbourhood have 
formed themselves into committees and sub- 
committees to give effect to them, the thirty-third 
Congress will not be behind any of its prede- 
cessors. We are indebted to the local secretaries 
for the communication of the following arrange- 
ments for the meetings and excursions. Visitors, 
on their arrival at Newcastle, are expected to 
report themselves at the General Visitors’ Recep- 
tion Room, the New Savings’ Bank, Westgate 
the 
meeting, lodgings, hotel-accommodation and 
commissariat may be obtained. Here also a post- 
office will be established, for the delivery and 
despatch of visitors’ letters, messages, &c.; a 
complete list of the persons who attend the 
meeting will be daily registered and exhibited, and 
the daily programme printed for circulation 
among the members and associates during the 
meeting, and the titles of papers to be read in 
each section, may be procured. 

The meeting will be formally opened; and the 
President, Sir W. G. Armstrong, will deliver his 
inaugural address at eight o’clock on the evening 
of Wednesday, the 26th of August, in the Town 
Hall. Subsequently, on two or more evenings, 
this hall will be used for lectures on highly 
interesting scientific subjects. We have already 
received information that one of them will be 
delivered by Professor Williamson on a subject 
connected with electricity. 

The Sections will meet as follows :—Section A. 
(Mathematical and Physical Science), under 
the presidency of Professor W. J. Macquorn 
Rankine, C.E., LL.D., F.R.S., will meet in 
the Friends’ 
Section B. (Chemical Science), under the pre- 
sidency of Professor Williamson, Ph. D., F.R.S., 


will meet in the Lecture Room, Nelson Street ; | 


Section C. (Geology), under the presidency of 
Professor Warrington W. Smyth, F.R.S., F.G.S, 
will meet in the Music Hall, Nelson Street ; 
Section D. (Zoology and Botany), under the 
presidency of Professor J. H. Balfour, M.D., 


Meeting House, Pilgrim Street ; | 


at Kielder Castle, fora limited number. A botani- 
cal excursion will take place the same day to 
Cragh Lough under the guidance of the Tyneside 
Naturalists’ Field Club. A tent will be erected at 
Housesteads, where the means of obtaining refresh- 
ment will be provided. Another excursion will 
be made to Sunderland, to visit the docks and 
other works, on which occasion the Mayor of the 
borough has hospitably offered to entertain a 
number of the members. 

On Thursday, Sept. 3rd, it is intended to visit 
Cleveland, to see the iron mines and ironworks ; and 
the Mayor and Corporation of Middlesbro’ will 





hospitably provide a luncheon for the members. 
The same day an excursion takes place to South 
Shields and Marsden Rocks, the Mayor of South 
Shields kindly offering to entertam a limited num- 
ber. Under the guidance of Mr. Sopwith, an ex- 
cursion will be made this day to Allenheads, to 
visit the lead mines; and Mr. Wentworth Beau- 
mont, M.P., has very hospitably offered to enter- 
tain the members to breakfast and luncheon. 
Programmes, descriptive of the country to be visited 
on these occasions, are now being prepared for the 
use of the members of the Association. Mr. 
Eglinton has kindly arranged to run special ex- 
press trains for the benefit of the members. 

The loeal executive committee have made 
arrangements for an exhibition of models of 
machinery, iron ship-building, specimens of local 
industrial products, fine arts, microscopes, &c., 
in the Central Exchange News Room. M. Brivet’s 
journey to Paris, of which notice has been taken 





in the local papers, has resulted in obtaining the 
offer of several interesting contributions ; amongst 
these we may mention Carri’s ice-making machine, 
which will make half-a-hundred weight of ice per 
hour; Lenoir’s, and another engine, in both of 
which the motive power is ordinary gas; Caselli’s 
electric telegraph apparatus ; bronzes, and other 
works of general interest. This exhibition will be 
kept open to members and associates during the 


| whole course of the meeting; and, on certain even- 





will meet in the Council Chamber, New Town | 
_ will reign triumphant—as, indeed, it should—in 


Hall; Section D 2. (Physiology), under the pre- 


sidency of Professor Busk, will meet in the | 


Lecture Room, Medical School; Section E. (Geo- 
graphy and Ethnology), under the presidency of 
Sir R. Murchison, will meet in the Large 
Assembly Room, Westgate Street; Section F. 
(Economie Science and Statistics), under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. W. Tite, M.P., F.R.S., will meet 
in the Small Assembly Room; Section G. (Me- 
chanical Science), under the presidency of Pro- 
fessor Willis, F.R.S., will meet in the Lecture 
Room (Literary and Philosophical Society). 

The sectional meetings will commence each 
morning at eleven, and continue until four p.m. 

The following excursion-arrangements have been 
made :--On Saturday, Aug. 29th, a geological 
excursion will be made to Cannobie, Riccarton, 
and Kielder, under the guidance of the Northern 
Mining Institute; and maps and sections of the 
country are being carefully prepared. A luncheon 


_will be provided by the Duke of Northumberland, 
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exertions of the local committee, the collieries, 


ings, conversazioni will take place—one of which 
will be specially set apart for the exhibition of 
microscopes, of which we are glad to see nearly 
100 good specimens are promised. We may 
add that the local executive committee will, 
however, be glad to receive any addition to the 
contributions already offered—such as engineering 
models, scientific apparatus, and pictures of high- 
class merit, and other works of art, especially those 
of local artists, whose merits deserve public notice. 
It is desirable that this exhibition should not only 
contain all the specimens of local mdustry, but 
represent also the refinement of the district, by 
introducing prominently the names of those men 
who have distinguished themselves in art. 

Arrangements have been made with the Univer- 
sal Private Telegraph Company and Electric and 
International Telegraph Company, under the 
direction of the Astronomer-Royal of Scotland 
and Professor Wheatstone, that an electric com- 
munication will be established from the Observa- 
tory in Edinburgh, to fire time signal-guns once 
a day simultaneously from the Old Castle at Tyne- 
mouth; and atime-ball will be erected in the exhi- 
bition to fall at the same moment. 

The Mayor of Neweastle will give a grand 
concert, and there will be several balls and 
other gaieties during the week of the Associa- 
tion’s meeting. Sir Williara Armstrong will also 
make several great-gun experiments upon Whitley 
Sands on one of the days of the meeting. 

We doubt not that among the more inter- 
esting features of the meeting will be found 
the reading of papers descriptive of the great 
branches of industry in the district —such as 
coal-mining, the glass and iron trades, iron ship- 
building, &c. ; in other words, that applied science 





such a rich region; the more so as, thanks to the 


iron works, chemical works, ship-building yards, 
lead works, gas and water works, &c., for miles 


_ round, will be thrown open for inspection. 








SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 


THE Journal of the Society of Arts calls atten- 


| tion to a process invented by Monsieur J. P, 


Jouvin, chief medical officer of the French navy, 


_and professor of chemistry to the Naval School of 


Medicine at Rochefort, “ For Preserving Iron- 


_ plated and other Vessels and Metallic Articles 


from Oxidation, and Preventing Ships’ Bottoms 
from Fouling ;” and we learn that the French 
Government are now making trial of the process 
by covering two iron-clad vessels with the prepara- 
tion. The invention, which has been patented in 
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England, consists in lining the inner surface of | folio edition of the astronomical books of King | 


ships’ sides and bottoms, perfectly scoured, 
with sheets of zinc applied directly against 
the sheet-iron, and there held fast between the 
latter and the frames. Where this is not prac- 
ticable, zinc paint takes the place of the metal, 
with, it is stated, equally satisfactory results. The 
details given are very interesting. To protect the 
exterior part of the hull immersed from the deposit 
of marine sheets and plants, the inventor proceeds 
as follows:—He states that turbith mineral 
(SO; 3HgO) mixed with Prussian blue (3Fe Cy 
+ 2Fe* Cy*), produces, by its contact with the 
alkaline chlorides of sea-water, one of the most 
violent poisons known to mineral chemistry— 
namely, the cyanide of mereury (Hy Cy) in the 
shape of chloro-cyanide of mercury and sodium. 
He therefore first mixes fifty-five parts of turbith 
mineral with forty-five parts of Prussian blue of 
the commonest tint, but not adulterated, so as to 
obtain a green powder perfectly homogeneous, and 
composes the poisonous paint as follows :—Of 
boiled linseed oil, 250 parts; red lead (or any 
other agent which may cover or adhere as well or 
better than red lead), which is here used as a 
mere vehicie for the poisonous compound, 650 
to 660 parts; the before-described mixture, 90 
to 100 parts. These substances must be well 
ground together in order to effect a uniform and 
complete distribution of the poisonous compound 
throughout the mass of the paint. But, as iron 
possesses the property of reducing mercurial and 
leaden compounds, this preparation must not be 
applied direct on the bare metal. All the parts of 
the hull—namely, the sheet-iron of the keel, cut- 
water, rudder, paddle-wheel frames—and every part 
of iron to beimmersed or wetted, must be previously 
coated with two layers of the metallic zinc paint, 
after being scoured as completely as_ possible. 
When these layers of metallic zine paint are quite 
dry, the poisonous compound or paint is applied 
thereon. This poisonous compound may prove 
also very advantageous if applied to wood em- 
ployed to secure dikes, embankments, and to 
marine constructions to protect them from injury 
by teredos. The smallest particle of the chloro- 
cyanide of mercury and sodium produced by its 
contact with sea salt, suffices to kill instantancously 
animalcule, plants, and even their germs when 
brought within its influence. 

At the last sitting of the French Academy M. 
Valenciennes exhibited the fossil remains of a feleo- 
saurus, found by M. Raynal, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy at Poitiers, in the oolitic formation of 
the environs of that town, at a quarry called Le 
Grand Pont. The remains comprised the two right 
and left maxillary bones, with from eleven to thir- 
teen dental sockets. This crocodile appears to have 
had twenty teeth on each side, or forty in all on 
the lower jaw, and more still above. M. Valen- 
ciennes calls this new species Crocodilus physog- 
nathus. The same bed which contained these 
bones also contained marine-shells. 

AN ossiferous cavern, we learn from the Glasgow 
Herald, has been discovered in Poltalloch, in 
Argyleshire, containing osseous remains of men 
and of lower animals, The cavern has been 
fully explored, and its contents carefully col- 
lected by the Rev. Messrs. Mapleton and 
Macbride. The only article of manufacture 
found is a small celt, or flint flake; and 
the only domestic utensil a scallop shell, or 
pecten maximus—the shell used by the ancient 
Celts as a drinking vessel. The cavern was evi- 
dently used as a place of residence, for beneath 
the cave-stuff, or débris, were found ashes, bits of 
charred wood, and bones, a flint pebble for striking 
fire, and stones which, from their form and posi- 
tion, seemed to have served for seats. When 
first discovered the human remains were supposed 
to have been those of persons who had fled there 
for shelter, when the adjacent country was laid 
waste by fire and sword during the ruthless raid 
of Alister M‘Coll Citto. The absence, however, 
of metal weapons and culinary vessels—both of 
which were of universal use in the days of this 
scourge of Argyleshire, and which undoubtedly 
would have been conveyed by the refugees to their 
place of concealment—and the presence of celts 
and scallop shells—seem to disprove this opinion, 
and to point to a much higher antiquity for its 
inhabitants. Many of the bones, teeth, and shells 
were as firmly embedded in a calcareous matrix as 
are the fossil remains in the lias and carboniferous 
limestone. Mr. Macbride is engaged in examining 
the contents, and preparing a report on the subject. 

A VERY valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of the astronomy of ihe Middle Ages was last 
week presented to the French Academy by M. 
Leverrier, in the name of the editor, Don Rico y 
Sinobas. It consists of the first volume of the 





Alphonso X. of Castile, printed at Madrid by | 
order of the Queen. The original manuscript of | 
this work, which had long been preserved in the | 
library of the University of Alcala, was found to | 
be imperfect; but, through the efforts and re- | 
searches of Don Rico y Sinobas, a member of the | 
Academy of Sciences of Madrid, it has been com- | 
pleted. The work is written in Spanish. King 
Alphonso divided his work into sixteen parts; but 
he begins it with a catalogue of the fixed stars, in 
order to help the astronomers of his time to the 
complete knowledge of all the constellations. 
This forms an introduction to the other parts of | 
the work, in which he, as does Tycho in his book, 
treats of the apparatus and instruments necessary | 
for the observation of the fixed stars, and of the 
planets, which he calls estre/las movediras. 
The 30th of Centaurus, the 11th of Juupus, | 
and seven stars belonging to Piscis Meridionalis, the 
king tells us, had been looked for in vain in the 
places mentioned by Ptolemy. The star-catalogue | 
1s divided into four books. In the three first, the 
northern, zodiacal, and southern constellations | 
are given; in the fourth, the astronomers of 
Toledo give the Arab and Spanish names of 330 
of the principal stars given. The following short 
quotation will show how King Alphonso treated 
certain astronomical questions. In speaking of 
Ursa Minor he says—‘‘ Some astronomers have 
taken it for a wain with its pole; others say it has 
the form of an animal, which might as well be a 
lion, a wolf, or a dog, as a male or female bear. 
Here, then, are heavenly animals inhabiting that 
part of the sky where this constellation is to be | 
found, and recognised by ancient astronomers, | 
because they saw four stars forming a square and | 
three in a right line. They must have been | 

| 





endowed with a better eyesight than ours, and the 
sky must have been very clear. Since they say it | 
is a she-bear, let it be one; they were very lucky 
in being able to distinguish it.” 

THE 10th of August meteors, or St. Lawrence’s 
“fiery tears,” have been unusually numerous this 








year. J. N. L. 
ART. 
NEW PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


HOSE who have not lately visited the National 
Gallery will be pleased to note that the late, 





though not the latest, additions to the collection 
have been placed on the walls. The last purchases 
at Mr. Bromley’s sale have not yet been exposed 
to public view. 

The earliest of these pictures in point of date is 
that of the “ Madonna Enthroned,”’ by Carlo 
Crivelli. This painter was born at Venice in the 
early part of the fifteenth century, and is supposed 
to have finished his career about its close, when 
Titian was already a young man and of age. 
Though of the Venetian school, we can scarcely 
trace any quality in his work which gives pro- 
mise of the glorious pre-eminence which was so 
shortly to be achieved by Venetian art. All that 
we can trace in his picture is a certain richness of 
colour—the result rather of an evident enjoyment 
in the contemplation of it than of any scientific 
arrangement. ‘This is shown in his selection of 
rich draperies and his love of flowers, which were 
introduced constantly among the accessories of his 
pictures. It is difficult to imagine a native 
Venetian who should be insensible to the charm 
of colour: the atmosphere of the place is redolent 
of it; yet it seems strange that Crivelli and Titian 
could have lived in the same century—the one 





having a mere instinct, the other a highly culti- 
vated apprehension, of the true value and relation 
of colours. The picture in the Gallery is a very | 
interesting work, if only to show what may be 
produced and appreciated in the same age, and 
almost at the same time: the work before us and 
the “Bacchus and Ariadne” having probably | 
been painted within a period of thirty years. | 
The two portraits by Lorenzo Lotto of Agostino | 
and Niccolo della Torre are well worthy of study. 
They are probably painted from members of the 
powerful Lombard family, which, having so long 
ruled at Milan by popular choice, was finally sup- 
planted by the Visconti. In this work we find a 
near approach to the colour of Titian, and especi- 
ally in the colour of the book which Agostino 
holds in his hand: a colour most artfully intro- 
duced to give value to the flesh-colour and rich- 
ness to the black. The accessories generally, the | 
inkstand, books, &¢., are all skilfully arranged to 
aid the subject, and are masterpieces of good | 
painting besides. | 
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The new picture by Moroni is a fair example of 
this fine Venetian painter, but by no means one 
of his best works. It represents a tailor at his 
work; but his head is not so suggestive of his oc- 
cupation as are his scissors. The fine character of 
his countenance must have induced the painter to 
select him as a model. He is dressed in a white 
doublet and red-slashed small clothes. The 
general arrangement of colour is pleasing. 

The finest portrait which has been procured for 
the Gallery within the last two years is unquestion- 
ably that of Andrea del Sarto, by himself, though 
it is perhaps second to the well-known portrait by 
the same painter in the Tribune of the Pitti. The 
head is slightly turned over the shoulders ; both 
hands are introduced, holding a book, and are 
exquisitely painted. The dress is black, with lilac 
sleeves ; and the impression of the whole work is 
grave and harmonious. No portraits are so im- 
pressive as those painted by the great historical 
painters of the fifteenth century. They brought 


_ all the light of their great experience and the power 
_ of their practice to bear on the subject, which they 
invested with a dignity perhaps foreign to the 


original, who is, nevertheless, so represented that he 


arrests our attention, and generally receives our 


admiration. 

These great painters delighted in portraiture ; 
the practice of it kept them from conventionality, 
by ever bringing them back to the variety of 
individual character. They could choose their 
models, and were able to take up or lay aside this 


| part of their practice as they would ; but, whenever 


Raffaelle or Titian did paint a portrait, it was one 
Pp P ? 


| which, once seen, is seldom forgotten. 





MR. HAMERTON’S PICTURES. 
i} R. HAMERTON has added to his gallery in 
Piccadilly two new pictures of the scenery 
of Loch Awe. One is called the “ Black Isles of 
Loch Awe,” and the other “ Returning home at 


' night.”’ There is much in these pictures that is 
Oo 


quite right ; and in some qualities of art they are 


| decidedly in advance of the earlier works exhi- 
_bited by Mr. Hamerton. It is less in the more 


important faculty of seeing rightly that he 
fails than in the executive power which would 
enable him rightly to paint. In the smaller pic- 
ture of the “ Isles” there is a beautiful intention, 
feebly expressed. It is well conceived; but the 
conception of the brain has not been well recorded 
by the inexperienced hand. The sky, for instance, 
which appears to us to be quite right and in keep- 
ing with the scene, is so suggestive of paint that 


_ it becomes a labour to the spectator to disconnect 


it from the palette. When, by patiently striving, 
we succeed in arriving at the painter’s meaning, 
we are surprised to find how large and just his 
observation is; but few will take the trouble 
necessary for the interpretation of the faulty 
execution which characterizes these pictures. 
Nor are the public to be blamed for wllaien to 
seek out the hidden excellences that may be 
concealed behind bad painting. It is a =— 
business to learn how to paint. It is the language 
he professes to speak, and he is bound to express 
himself intelligibly. Inthe picture representing 
the return of the boat after sunset, there is some 
very fine colour. The glow left immediately behind 
the setting sun is truly suggested by the deep 
colour of the hills and the glowing surface of the 
water. The sail of the boat is filled by the night 
breeze coming up over the rising waves of the 
loch, and the clouds which accompanied the sun 
are riven and dispersed by the same breeze that 
urges the boat over the crest of the wave that is 
so gallantly breasted by it. This would be a fine 


| picture if it were better painted in some of the 


main features. The sky is laboured, and, if true, 


_ the clouds are ugly ; the drawing of the sea-water 


is very poor; and we are put in mind of the thea- 
trical substitute for waves by the very r lines 


of those nearest to the eye. The sail of the boat 
_ is metallic ; and the boat seems, at the proper point 
of view, not quite accurately drawn at the bows. 


With all his defects, however, there is the making 
of a landscape-painter in Mr. Hamerton ; and we 


shall visit his exhibition from time to time with 
| great interest, looking for any new picture that 


comes from his hand. 








ART NOTES. 





Artists’ Corps-Strrrr.—The supper of the 
Artists’ Corps took place on the 7th. Distin- 
guished in public chiefly by the precision of 
their drill and the smallness of their numbers 
(one qualification may, perhaps, be made to 
account for the other), their bi-annual supper at 
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St. James’s Hall has become the most pleasant 
reunion of the sister professions in London. These 
meetings are not instituted for the collection of 
funds; neither is very large and distinguished 
company thought to be desirable. Perhaps 
Colonel MacMurdo and Lord Bury, their 
former commanding officer, and with whose bat- 
talion they are usually placed on parade, may be 
present in support of Captain Phillips and a very 
few other notabilities. No member present need 
spend five shillings—yet it is open to him to meet 
the great and rising man of his profession, be he 

ainter, musician, or actor. The indissoluble bond 
of sympathy that unites these professions in a 
common aspiration for all that is refining, en- 
nobling, and elevating, is made manifest at these 
most delightful meetings. By virtue of its fitness 
for such occasions, music takes the lead of the 
sister arts ; and its professors exert themselves 
with very unusual love and zeal, well knowing 
that the highest reward they can desire will be 


enthusiastically accorded to them by the apprecia- 


tion of athoroughly sympathetic and accomplished 
audience. On the present occasion the instru- 
mental music was under the direction of that able 
Lieutenant Nicholson, who has always been one 
of the most devoted props of the corps, and the 
vocal music was directed by Private John Foster. 
Very seldom has it been possible to hear music so 
well adapted to the taste of a cultivated audience. 
The fault ofa miscellaneous concert is that it is 
usually ill-selected for, at least, some part of the 
audience, and it is always too long for all. The 
arrangements for the evening on the present ocea- 
sion were as follows :—The * Non nobis, Domine,” 
by Mr. Foster and the professional and amateur 
members of the corps. The “ National Anthem,” 
sung in chorus by the whole corps standing. Duet 
—Oboe and Bassoon (Donizetti), Nicholson and 
Waltzig. Glee—“ Aid us, thou God of War” 
(Hatton). Quartett (Haydon), led by Sergeant 
Henry Blagrove. Madrigal (Beale), “Come 
let us join the merry roundelay.” Part 
Song — “ Absence” (Hatton). Solo — Harp, 
Private Cheshire. Glee—‘“ By Celia’s Arbour.” 
Grand vocal and instrumental selection from the 
new opera of “ Faust,’ arranged by Lieutenant 
Nicholson, led by Private John Foster; Sergeant 
Callecott at the pianoforte; and amongst the 
professional executants, vocal and instrumental, 
Privates Coward, Hill, Walker, Reed, Weston, and 
T. Distin, the complement being made up by 
amateurs, This was magnificently performed and 
wildly encored. Song—‘I’m a Roamer” (Men- 
delssohn), Private Lewis Thomas. ‘‘ A Comic 
Review of the Exhibition Pictures,’ sung by 
Private Brough. The entertainment concluded 
with the well-known glee, by Stevens, “The 
Cloud-capped Towers.” If the Volunteer move- 
ment has done little else, we can never be tco 
grateful for the work it has confessedly accom- 
plished in bringing together — almost welding 
together—classes hitherto separated, or, at best, 
but little known to each other. In the Artists’ 
Corps we find the professions brought into 
sympathetic union; and, where of old each 

rofession was disposed to exalt its own claims 
y depreciating those of its neighbour, we now 
find the members of each ever ready to acknow- 
ledge the ability and ready will to do good ser- 
vice for the benefit of all, of which the musical 
profession furnished so splendid an instance the 
other night. 

WE learn from the Report of Count Nieuwer- 
kerke on the Imperial Art-Collections that the 
increase of objects in the different museums in 
Paris amounts, since 1850, to no less than about 
20,000 in number. The pictures in the Louvre 
have been augmented by more than eighty different 
masterpieces from different schools—among them 
the famous “ Conception ” by Murillo, one of the 
finest — by Perugino, an excellent portrait 
by Rubens, and other chefs-d’euvre by Hobbema, 
Rembrandt, Potter, Velasquez, Zurbaran, and 
others. The drawings have been increased by 
1150 sheets, 

THE three t rooms in the Louvre, which 
formerly contained Louis Philippe’s Spanish col- 
lection, have now been opened as part of the 
Musée Napoléon, containing 303 pictures from the 
Campana Collection, which originally consisted of 
646, more than half of which were excluded on 
account of the inferiority of their merits—a fact 
not recognised before. The pictures—the authors 
of which are unknown—are arranged according to 
their schools, the most interesting portions being 
from the period from the seventeenth to the 
sixteenth century, The six adjoining rooms are 
filled with the earthenware collection of Campana, 
and are to be thrown open for the first time 
on the féte de’ Empereur. The ceramic collection 











and bronzes will be placed in nine further rooms 
on the Southern Gallery, formerly containing the 
French school. The jewels will occupy the South- 
Western Room, near the Apollo Gallery. The 


Sauvageot Collection will be placed in the Hall of 


Sittings as soon as its decoration is completed. 
Tur Musée de Luxembourg, which receives 
works of living French artists which, after their 
death, are either incorporated with the collections 
of the Louvre or are sent to the provincial 
towns, has also had many important addi- 
tions of works by new masters—such as Flandrin, 
Hébert, Barriat, Baudry, Bononville, Frangais, 
Rosa Bonheur. The sculptures have had still 
more considerable additions, of ancient, mediz- 
val, Renaissance, and modern monuments. The 
special departments of American, Celtic, and 
Gallo-Roman antiquities—the latter being placed 
by themselves at St. Germain—have likewise been 


| enlarged to a great extent. The sculpture collec- 


tion has received the objects brought to light by 
the excavations at Khorsabad, Nimroud, and 
Nineveh ; further, the fruits of the expedition to 
Syria, and a great quantity of Greek and Roman 
monuments from all parts of the ancient world— 
about 3000 in all since 1850. The Egyptian 
Museum has had an addition of more than 9000 
objects, brought home by Mariette from Memphis. 
A curious institution, the Museum for Chalco- 
graphy, also deserves mention. This is a collee- 
tion of engravings which the government has 
made at its own expense, and the plates of which 
are preserved to be used at discretion. It isa 
very old institute, originally established for the 
furtherance of the art of engraving; and it has 
done a great deal of good already. There 
are now engravings in hand the value of 
300,000 fr.; and, including these, the collec- 
tion has increased by 700 plates since 1850. 
There has also been established an institution 
for the casting of sculptures, which is to furnish 
provincial museums, libraries, schools of design, 
and the like, with cheap casts of the best sculp- 
tures. In short, everything is done in the most 
liberal manner to facilitate the study of art ; and, 
among the many measures for the furtherance of 
this praiseworthy object, the opening of all the 
collections on all the days of the year for every- 
body stands foremost. If high art has not gained 
much by all this as yet, the next best thing has 
been achieved—art-manufactory and art-industry 
are thriving in France as they never did before. 

Tue Emperor of the French has lately presented 
to the Mayence Roman-Germanic Museum a col- 
lection of about 200 casts from the antique—mostly 
Roman arms, found in the environs of Alesia, and 
dating from the time of the murderous fights be- 
tween Cesar and the Gauls inhabiting those parts, 
and which terminated in Ceesar’s complete victory. 

Tur Dome at Erfiirt, the restoration of which 
has been carried on most vigorously for the last 
eighteen years, is at last finished as far as the 
exterior is concerned. The works in the interior 
will be commenced forthwith. 











MUSIC OF THE MYRIAD AND THE 
MILLION. 


Ae the newspaper topics which have a 
habit of coming uppermost about the time of 
grouse-shooting, is that of street-music. In default 
of greater grievances, much indignant reclamation 
is being poured forth, as usual, upon this subject. 
Some of the complainants—those of the parlia- 
mentary order especially—are quite pathetic in 
their earnestness. Upon the constitutional prin- 
ciple that “‘ grievance goes with supply,” we really 
should not be surprised to find Mr. Bass and his 
fellow-victims threatening to stop the progress of 
the hy ge sioner Bill until such time as Bel- 
gravia be clear of Savoyards. Meanwhile, various 
subtle modes of warfare are suggested as temporary 
palliatives. One gentleman has great confidence 
in a discreet gesticulatory use of a watering-pot at 
the garden-wall; another thinks that a weekly 
half-crown bestowed on a policeman would be more 
effectual. The momentous topic would require 
more space for its discussion than we can here 
spare—even in August. Let us only remark that 
it is a question having distinctly two sides. The 
afflicted statesman whose despatches are occa- 
sionally spoilt by the intrusion of the bones and 
banjo, and the gentleman whose daughters are 
taught singing by “Signor M ” at 15s. per 
lesson, are of the class which habitually pours its 
grief into the ear of the Times. If the people 





who furnish the admiring audiences to the 
harp, fiddle, and cornet, which make the 
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only music known to many a crowded alley, 
and the maid-servants for whose behefit the 
flaxen-haired Rhinelanders blow away so ener- 
getically, had a like resource, we should hear 
the “pros ” as well as the cons” of the matter. 
We refer to the music of the streets, for the 
moment, merely as an illustration of what the 
music “of the million” is. When England 
becomes more of a musical nation, when it reaches 
again the point from which it retrograded in this 
respect from the time of Queen Elizabeth, such 
grief ought no more to exist. By that time we 
will hope the music of the streets—of the million— 
will have become pleasant to our ears. At present, 
no doubt, the music of the million is very bad—as 
bad, that is, as music can be. It is made up 
chiefly of nigger melodies, or their imitations. 
Yet even these have some good about them. Many 
are quite up to the level of much that covers the 
counters in Regent Street. Such a tune, forinstance, 
as “In the Strand, in the Strand,” coarse and 
rude as it is, is still a bit of seizing melody. A 
composition, on the other hand, of the calibre of 
* God bless the Prince of Wales” even the author 
himself must well know to be absolutely without 
any merit whatever. <A respectable public which 
buys such an inanity as this, and, worse still, sets 
little children to sing it, has no right to object 
to the small boys who make our streets ring 
with their aspirations after “ Dixie’s land.” But, 
if the music of the million is bad, the music of the 
myriad is fast improving. By the myriad we 
mean the multitudes who throng such places 
as the Monday Popular Concerts, Mr. Mellon’s 
* Promenade,” and the upper regions of the Opera- 
houses. ‘This is a very large class indeed ; it is 
not yet, however, “the people,” though it is about 
the best part of it. It is curious to notice, too, 
that the musical tastes which we thus distinguish 
—that of the greater and that of the lesser multi- 
tude—do not necessarily rise and fall together. 
One sees this by noticing the condition of things 
in other countries. In Italy, for instance, the 
feeling for music of the bourgeoisie, the decently 
cultivated section of the middle and lower class, 
is decidedly below that of the corresponding class 
among us. But the people, taken as a whole, are 
decidedly in advance of ours, in that this taste, 
such as it is, penetrates to the very lowest class. 
The opera-music of the capitals—Mulan, Florence, 
and Rome—is many degrees below that which 
Londoners are accustomed to regard as their right ; 
and big towns—such as Genoa and Venice—listen 
with complacency to performances which would be 
hooted out of Birmingham or Liverpool. But 
then, en revanche, the street-music of the South is 
not much worse than that which entertains the 
paying public. The songs which you hear a poor 
woman singing to a fiddle and guitar accompani- 
ment on the Place of St. Mark are bits of the most 
popular opera of the previous year, and are sung 
net much more out of tune than by the star 
vocalist of the season. In the natural refinement 
of the taste for tune, here is a populace very far 
surpassing ours. But there is no large class which 
would listen with toleration to such music as our 
myriads enjoy—Handel and Beethoven, Mozart 
and Giiick. The moral of which is, that the million 
are better worth looking after in England than in 
Italy. The very coarseness of the uncultivated 
English taste has a vigour in it which is one of the 
many signs of the superior force which distin- 
guishes north from south. As the knowledge 
and intelligence, which is now spread among a 
multitude of the people, passes further down- 
wards reaching larger and larger multitudes, 
we may hope for results greater than have been 
attained in countries where the plant has been of 
faster growth. Blank as are at present the pros- 
pects of music, considered as a creative art with 
possibilities of advance, we have, at least, the con- 
solation of seeing it spread in alldirections. The 
tree is not growing taller, but its branches are 
covering more and more ground every day. The 
privileges, as they were reckoned some years back, 
of exclusive connoisseurship have become the 
property of thousands. With this cxperience 
before us, there is nothing chimerical in the pros- 
pect that some day the knowledge and intelligence 
of the myriad will be merged in that of the mil- 
lion. This will not be, we are afraid, in the life of 
Mr. Babbage ; but we may hope that the reformed 
minstrels of the streets will not so afflict the savants 
of that happy epoch. 

A word as to the concerts of Mr. Mellon, which, 
filling up the otherwise vacant August of musical 
London, have suggested this bit of speculation. 
Mr. Mellon has the town all to himself at present ; 
but he invites its support by treating it as liberally 
as if the race of competition were at its height, 
The concerts include the old features of attrae- 
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tion, features less striking than formerly only 
because popular audiences have learnt to enjoy 
habitually certain music to listen to which a few 
years ago was treated as an exceptional delight. 
The band, it need scarcely be said, is of first-rate 
quality. It is made up, in great part, from the 
orchestras of the Italian Opera and the Musical 
Society. The Exhibition overtures (Meyerbeer’s, 
which gets a little wearisome on repetition, and 
Auber’s, which is more an«t more charming every 
time it is heard), operatic “selections,” and move- 
ments from the symphonies of Beethoven, with the 
dueadmixture of the popular clement, have furnished 
the programmes for the ‘ Miscellaneous” evenings. 
There has been a“ Mozart night,” the first of a series 
of classical Thursdays ; and the Fridays are to be 
consecrated to Oratorios, the “ Creation” being 
down for yesterday evening. Mdlle. Carlotta 
Patti’s F in altissimo doeg its share towards filling 
this most splendid of concert-rooms. Though, in 
common parlance, “everybody” has heard her 
dozen songs, there are still, it seems, some thou- 
eands who have yet to be astonished by her 
vocal pyrotechnics, and to be led more hopelessly 
captive than the melomanes of the season proper 
by the additional fascination of a ballad in the 
vernacular, tossed off in obedience to the final 
encore of the evening. “Coming through the 
Rye” is sung by Mdlle. Patti as neatly as by the 
best of the many enchantresses whom we have 
heard play off that coquettish little song on the 
sensibilities of shilling audiences. The final coup 
of the high FE satisfactorily vanquishes the few who 
have resisted the charm of Burns’s poctry. 

Mr. Mellon, by the way, promises “ Faust”— 
selectionewise. The more ways in which such a 
work becomes known the better. R. B. L. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 





Mr. Vincent Wattace has ready, it is said, a 
new work for the coming winter season of Miss 
Pyne’s opera company. ‘The enterprise is not, as 
it was feared, to lose the invaluable help of Mr. 
Santley. The Italian stage threatened to seduce 
entirely the favourite baritone ; but this danger has 
been averted. English opera has apparently just 
escaped another and a more serious loss, if it be 
true, a8 a newspaper paragraph says, that Miss 
Pyne and her sister were in some danger of being 
drowned the other day at Gravesend by the up- 
setting of a bathing- machine upon a _ stormy 
morning. 

At the Norwich Festival, which is to oecupy 
the week beginning on the 14th September, a new 
sacred drama, entitled ‘“ Joash,” by Mr. Silas, is 
to be produced. Another novelty will be a Can- 
tata by Mr. Benedict, on the subject of ‘“ Richard 
Ceur de Lion.” The sacred performances will 
include “Judas,” the “ Messiah,” “ Elijah,” and 
a selection-programme. The scheme of tlic festival 
promises an interesting and certainly sufficiently 
abundant five days of music. Mr. Benedict con- 
ducts ; and there is the usual goodly array of great 
artists. 

Cuorat GAaTuErtnes.—A pleasant custom has 
sprung up of late years in the country of holding 
periodical meetings of the church-choirs of par- 
ticular districts. Like the French “ Orphéon” 
festivals, these assemblages happen mostly about 
harvest time. Southwell was one of the first towns 
to adopt the custom. For several years past there 
has been a great choral gathering of the parochial 
choirs of the district in the fine old minster of 
that place. The example has since been followed at 
Peterborough, Canterbury, and many other cathe- 
dral towns. An interesting festival was held a few 
weeks ago in St. Alban’s Abbey, and another 
more lately in the restored cathedral of Hereford. 
Such meetings, if well arranged, are of great use 
as a spur to the improvement of church-singing. 
A propos of French reunions of “ Orphéon” and 
“Fanfare” socicties, a meeting of the sort is just 
about to come off at a place very conveniently in 
the way of English autumn tourists—namely, at 
Rouen, on the 30th instant. Fifty vocal and 
five-and-twenty instrumental societies are to 
assemble or be represented on the occasion. 

Mpttr. Titrens is to make her début before the 
end of the month at the French Grand Opéra 
in the character of Valentine in the “ Huguenots.” 
This gifted singer seems to be almost becoming a 
rival of Mime. Viardot in linguistic attainments. 

BERLI0z’s opera, “ Les Troyens,” is to be pro- 
duced, at last, at the Théatre Lyrique in Paris. 
Dido will be undertaken by Mme. Charton- 
Demeur. 

MEYERBEER has composed for Florence, on the 
Occasion of the late grand “ Patron Festival,” a 





“ Jupiter-Hymn,” whieh he sent there accom- 
panied with the following dedication :—‘ Unable 
to banish the recollection of a city which deigned 
to encourage my first entrance into the realms of 
music, and has never since ceased to prize my 
works, I send the enclosed as a sign of my own 
never-ceasing sympathies.” 

“ LORELEY,” a new opera by Stephen Heller, is 
in preparation at the Vienna Court-Opera. 

Ar the late distribution of prizes at the Brus- 
sels Conservatory, the successful candidate, Ber- 
nard Sternberg, was refused the prize on account 
of his extreme youth. Ife is not more than thir- 
teen years old. M. Fétis, the Director of the 
Academy, who has great faith in the young com- 


poser, thought it injurious to his farther develop- | 


ment to deprive him, at his early age, of the 
benefits of the school, which he would have had 
to leave, and only gave him the second prize of 
honour. 





MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


AUGUST 17th to 22nd, 


EVERY EVENING.—Mr. Mellon’s Promenade Concerts, Covent 
Garden Theatre, 8 p.m. 





THE DRAMA. 


A NEW PIECE AT THE MARYLEBONE. 


VILE announcement of “ The Repentant ; or, the 
it Ticket-of-Leave,”’ a “truly original drama, not 
from the French, the author having depended 
upon his own talent for inventi-n, and his well- 
known abilities as a dramatist, in its construc- 
tion,” challenges critical attention in terms of 
which modesty, obviously, is not the chief cha- 
racteristic. Modest or not, the author is boiste- 
rously applauded by the responsive and well- 
meaning audiences of Mr. Cave’s highly successful 
theatre. It is something, but not quite every- 
thing, to be able to please a crowded theatre of 


uncritical workmen and workwomen, whose de- | 


monstrative enjoyment has to be kept under con- 
trol by the awful presence of policemen, every now 
and then calling them to order. The question is, 
whether an equal amount of pleasure may not be 
given, of—may we venture to say it ?—better 
quality even than “The Repentant; or, the 
Ticket-of-Leave.” On the painted curtain of the 
Marylebone Theatre there is a bust of Shakespeare 
surrounded by the motto, ‘All the World’s a 
Stage ;” and if seems to us that it would be better 
if, when that curtain is drawn up, some glimpses 
of the real world to which Shakespeare _re- 
ferred were set before the audience. We 
have a strong impression that, if the romance 
of actual life were boldly and truthfully re- 
produced upon the stage of the Marylebone 
Theatre, the order-compelling voice of the police- 
man would be as frequently heard as now, when 
the gallery goes out of its wits with delight at 
scenes which have only the merit of being excit- 
ingly unlike any that are ever set upon the wider 
stage of common existence. But, then, abler 
dramatists than the author of the piece under 
notice, and abler actors than those by whom it is 
performed, would have to be called in to do the 
work. In their hands a good deal of the faded 
tinsel of the conventional drama would be cast 
aside and ultimately destroyed. Dramas of 
village-life, for example, would no longer, of 
necessity, open with a dance of imaginary pea- 
sants, even though the expedient had been, time 
out of mind, adopted for the double purpose of 
putting the gallery into good humour, and of 
bringing on some of the leading characters of the 
play. Granting that the gallery must be propi- 
tiated as early as possible, a dramatist working 
with an eye to the reproduction of scenes of real 
life would have to handle his subject with refer- 
ence to the best mode of producing the required 
effect, and his task might occasionally be a very 
difficult one; but, if his resources were large, as 
they ought to be, he would, by some means, over- 
come the difficulty without having recourse to 
expedients the truth of which is repudiated both 
by art and by his own daily experience of life. 
His play might, indeed, open naturally with a 
a dance of rustics; but, in that case, neither dance 
nor dancers would have any more affinity with the 


to be fashioned within the limits of the ascer- 
tained, and the result of the process would be that, 
while losing a large percentage of big words and 
flowery figures of speech, it would be found to 
gain in force andtruth. The ‘‘ sound and fury ” of 
the conventional stage would never be recalled 
when once fairly abolished. Quickness of appre- 
hension and unrestrained responsiveness of sym- 

















pretty artificialities of the ballet than have the 
mobs in Shakespeare’s plays. His virtuous village 
maiden, too, might, be pursued by her father’s 
landlord with the wickedest intentions imaginable 
within the scope of possibility; but he would 
feel bound to debar her the use of costly silks 
and laces, as being, though pleasant to the eye, 
incongruous with the known habits of village- 


life. Her language, by the same rule, would have 
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pathy are remarkable characteristics of the audi- 
ences of our minor theatres. Can the dramatist 
desire better stulf to work upon? On Monday 
evening we heard excited voices crying “ bra-vo!” 
to the following sentiment, delivered, by Farmer 
Bainbridge, in the new Marylebone drama :— 
* What are balls and masquerades compared with 
the sight of a dozen men working in a corn-field, 
whose labour is destined to furnish a nation with 
the staff of life?” We havea strong opinion that 
a much more characteristic speech—and one that 
would have been quite as acceptable to the gallery 
—might have been put into the mouth of a British 
farmer of the present day, supposing the dramatist 
to be fairly acquainted with the habits and language 
of British farmers. In the same piece, Squire 
Baker's villanies and hypocrisies are set forth to 
the audience by the squire himself with the per- 
sistency of a chancery pleader; but, though the 
gallery applauds the audacity of the proposition 
when he says, “Tis well that we should have 
creatures to pander to our wishes and give a 
gloss to our injustice,” we are still of opinion that 
his soliloguies might be fewer, and his language 
constantly less bombastic, with gain to the audience, 
who are being made acquainted with the habits 
and specch of a merely spurious villain, instead of 
those of a real flesh-and-blood scoundrel. Magna 
est veritas in art not less than in morals ; and, in 
the majority of cases, the counterfeit would have no 
chance in competition with the real. Squire Baker 
would be twice as effective in the working out of 
his villainy if it were not his habit to address his 
intended victim in such terms as these: “ Nay, 
fair maiden—fear me not!’ Had George Eliot, 
or Dickens, or Wilkie Collins drawn the character 
of Squire Baker, his language would have been 
found to be something totally different from the 
fustian put into his mouth by the Marylebone 
dramatist, and infinitely more impressive. Nature, 
fortunately, does not “ put them out,” as it did 
Fuseli, and as—probably, it does the author of 
“The Repentant; or, the Ticket-of-Leave.” The 
donnée of his drama is far from being bad; but it 
lacks the all-essential “one touch,’ which we 
believe his audience are thoroughly capable of 
appreciating. From the point of view which we 
have indicated, it is a piece worth seeing and 
studying as an example of a class of theatrical 
entertainment applauded by a large and interesting 
portion of the, public—in default of something 
better. 





A NEW farce, by Mr. T. J. Williams, is to be 
produced at the Strand on Monday evening next, 
under the title of “Turn Him Out.” On the 
same evening Mr. Leigh Murray returns to the 
theatre. 

Mrs. STrrxING, after being long absent from the 
London stage, is to reappear very shortly at the 
Adelphi in a new comic drama. 

Tue Surrey Theatre is to be reopened under 
the joint management of Messrs. Shepherd and 
James Anderson, who boldly announce their in- 
tention to make the reproduction of great French 
dramas a strong feature in their programme. 

At Sadler’s Wells the “legitimate drama” 
is being sustained by a company of performers to 
whom we may accord the praise deserved by good 
intentions. Some time during the coming month 
the theatre is to be opened for the regular season 
by Mr. Edgar, the lessee of the Standard Theatre, 
who is said to have engaged Mr. Phelps for the 
performance of a round of Shakespearian cha- 
racters. 

A paropy of the “Dame aux Camélias” is now 
being performed at the Théatre Dejazet in Paris. It 
is entitled “ Madame Camelia before Sebastopol,” 
and represents the French soldiers before Sebas- 
topol playing the younger Dumas’s piece, then 
in vogue at Paris, without a book, and entirely ex 
tempore. A corporal plays Armand Duval, the 
father is a tambour-major, and a full-grown 
vivandiére is the consumptive heroine. 

Buton, formerly director of the Cirque Im- 
périal, has received the permission to build a new 
theatre in the Rue Montholon in the Boulevard 
Lafayette, which is to bear the name “ Renaissance 
Théatre.” Four other new theatres will be 
opened shortly in the newly erected “ Boulevard 
des Amandiers” —viz., the “Prince Eugéne,” 
“ Théatre des Arts,” “ Théatre des Funambules,” 
and the “ Délassements Comiques.” 
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REV. E. MILLER’S LATIN GRAMMAR, 
Just published, in 12mo., price 5s., cloth, 


An Elementary Latin Gram- 


MAR, for the Use of Schools. By the Rev. Epwarp 
Miturr, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of New College, 


Oxford. 


The distinctive features of ; grammar; and a development 
this Grammar are the use of | of MADVIG’s theory of com- 
Latin for formule for memory pound sentences. The work 
only, the greater part being in | originated in the practice of 
En lish; a simpli ecationofthe teaching, and has been cor- 
logical theory of —— sen- | rected, amplified, and tested by 
tences, so as to bring it legiti- the requirements of pupils 
mately within the province of | studying Latin. 


London: Loyeman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





HUNT ON STAMMERING. : 


Just published, a New and Cheaper Edition, price 2s, 6d., 
post 8vo., cloth, 


On Stammering & Stuttering ; 


THEIR NATURE and TREATMENT. By Jamss 
Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &c., Author of ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Voice and Speech,”’ &c. 

“Dr. Hunt’s treatise has now reached a fifth edition. It is 
very ably written, and is evidently the work of a man who has 
= is whole energies to the task,”—THE READER, March7, 

“Dr. James Hunt’s system of treatment for stammering, if 
property and perseveringly applied, is a certain cure for that 

istressing malady,’’— The Press, March 14, 1863. 


London: Longman, Green, & Co.; or post free from the 
Author, Ore House, near Hastings. 
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MAY’S PARLIAMENT.—FIFTH EDITION, 
Just published, One very thick Volume, 8vo., 32s., cloth, 


A Treatise on the Law, Privi- 


LEGES, PROCEEDINGS, AND USAGE OF PARLIA- 
MENT. By Txomas Erskine May, C.3., of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law; Clerk Assistant of the House 
of Commons. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Contents :—Book I. Constitution, Powers, and Privileges 
of Parliament; Book If. Practice and Proceedings in 
Parliament ; Book III. The Manner of Passing Private 
Bills, with the Standing Orders in both Houses, and the 
most recent Precedents. 


London: Burrrerwortns, 7, Fleet Street, Her Majesty’s 
Law Publishers. 





Now Ready, Tenth Edition, very greatly enlarged and 
revised, 


s 

The Physical Geography of 
THE SEA AND ITS METEOROLOGY; or, the Economy 
of the Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its Waters, its 
Climates, its Inhabitants, and whatever there may be of 

eneral interest in its Commercial Uses or Industrial 

ursuits. By Commander M. F, Mavry, LL.D. Tenth 
Edition, being the Second Edition of the Author's revised 
and enlarged Work. Post 8vo., cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

*.* This Edition, as well as its immediate predecessor, 


includes all the researches and observations of the last three 
years, and is copyright:in England and on the Continent. 


“We err greatly if Lieut. ; de , like the ‘Advancement 
Maury’s book will not hereafter | of Learning,’ and the ‘ Natural 
be classed with the works of | History’ of Buffon, profound 
the t men who have taken | research and magnificent ima- 
the lead in extending and im- | gination,”’—Jl/ustrated London 
proving knowledge and art; his | News, 

k displays in a remarkable 


London: Sampson, Low, Son, & Co., 47, Ludgate Hill, 








Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
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Just published, 


Harvest Hymn. With Music. 


From the Society’s New and Enlarged Edition of 
PSALMS AND HYMNS FOR PUBLIC 5 
Setse'te, @d. par ton UBLIC WORSHIP, 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- 

| ag : cee ag ag ree 77, Great Queen 
incoln’s Inn Fi ; 4 ; 

Piccadilly, jelds; 4, Royal Exchange; 48, 





Rey. Dr. Pinnock’s Clerical 


PAPERS ON THE LAWS AND USAGES OF THE 
+ as tage AND CLERGY. Six Vols., crown 8yo., 


Any Volume (complete in itself) may be had separatel 
Vols. I.—V., 5s, 6d. ning the 
yay O 6d. each; Vol, VI. (completing the 
UNBENEFICED CLERK. Vol. A. 

OFFICIATING MINISTER. Vol. B. 

ORNAMENTS OF THE CHURCH. Vol. C, 

pr gp OF THE MINISTER, Vol. D. 
AND RITUAL OF PUBLIC W 

(Morning Prayer). Vol. E. paso 
ORDER AND RITUAL OF PUBLIC WORSHIP 


eras Prayer, Litany, and Holy Communion), 


Cambridge: J. Hatt and Sor: London: W 
Co., Siuexuy & Co., and Bru and — , 





Just published, 


Ordination Questions, aCollec- 


TION OF, as given at the more recen IN 

, ORDINATION 
EXAMINATIONS, with full Instructi 4 Candidates 
New Series, with Additions, 18mo., . “ : 


Cambridge: J. Harn and Soy; London: W 
7" Sucrxuy & Co,, and Baut and Daur. ' 





Now Ready, Second Edition, with Two Illustrations, post 8vo,, 


THE STORY OF 
ELIZABETH. 


“<The Story of Elizabeth’ affords this season an almost 
solitary instance of a simple, touching, life-like tale, which pos- 
sesses interest without any physical horrors, and amusement 
without the aid of melodrama. . . . . Take it all in all, 
‘Elizabeth’ is the lightest, brightest, cleverest_ little book that 
has been published for a long time.”’—Fraser’s Magazine. 

“A story unique among the novels of the day; afresh bouquet 
all dewed and thorned with real prickle upon the rose-stalks, 
and great blobs of morning tears upon the leaves. . . . . But 
if there are thorns there is fragrance, and prem not to be 
mistaken; and, so vivid a picture of a girl’s heart, made by the 
fittest of all painters, an artist on the spot and behind the 
scenes, has an interest still greater than that of a story to all 
who may be concerned in the caprices or peculiarities of that 
goneraly interesting species of humanity.” — Blachwood's 
fagazine,. 

“ihe whole book breathes a new atmosphere; and even 
critics, disposed to censure some details, must find it impossible 
not to admire and enjoy the grace and freshness of the whole 
sketch. The anthor of ‘The Story of Elizabeth’ is a genuine 
inventor. Other writers may have pictured to themselves the 
results of a mother’s jealousy, but no other writer has made a 
graceful and charming tale flow from the lie of a jealous 
mother.’’—THK READER. a 

“The English, no less than the substance of this little tale, 
indicates real genius, It is not only fresh and bright, but, what 
is not common in combination with a fresh, sparkling style, it is 
rich and mellow, and reminds us of Mr. Tennyson's happy 
description of the old vintage. It is rare, indeed, to find a 
style which is steeped in the colours of many literary genera- 
tions, and yet so full of vivacity and youth as this.’’—Spectator. 


Situ, Exvper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 








New and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo., with Illustrations, 
7s. 6d., 


CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Br CHARLES DICKENS. 


Fifth Edition, post Svo., with Illustrations, 7s., 


LINE R PERSPECTIVE. 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS OF ART. 
By R. BURCHETT, 


Head Master of the Training Schools for Art Masters of the 
Science and Art Department, 





Fifth Edition, post 8vo., 5s., 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 


THE COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION OF PLANE 
GEOMETRICAL FIGURES, 


By R. BURCHETT, 
With 137 Diagrams, 


Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d., 


GEOGRAPHY CLASSIFIED: 


A Systematic Manual of Mathematical, Physical, and 

Political Geography, with Geographical, Etymological, 

and Historical Notes. For the Use of Teachers and 
Upper Forms in Schools. 


By EDWIN ADAMS, F.R.G.S., 


Author of ‘The Geographical Word Expositor and Dictionary,” 





Post 8vo., 63., 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
By A. F. FOSTER. 


With numerous Illustrations, 





Post 8vo., 5s., 


ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY. 
By A. F. FOSTER. 





Carman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, 





EUGENE SUE’S LAST NOVEL. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
AND TO BE HAD AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES, 


Three Volumes, post 8yo., price £1, 11s, 6d., 


THE RIVAL RACES; 


OR 


THE SONS OF JOEL; 
A LEGENDARY ROMANCE. 


BY 


EUGENE SUE. 


***'he Rival Races’ is a book full of interest and 
Spirit, original and new in a wonderful degree, and 
marked by a power of delineating the past which is the 
property of genius alone. It is a book in every way 
worth reading.’’—Saturday Review. 


Tatenzr & Co,, 60, Paternoster Row, London. 
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Just published, 12mo., cloth, price 63. 6d., 
Les Ecrivains Frangais, leur 


Vie ct leurs (Euvres; ou, Histoire de la Litérature Fran- 
caise. Par P. Barrere, Membre de l'Université de 
France, ancien Professeur de Francais 4 1l’Académie 
Royale Militaire de Woolwich, &c. 





Price 63., post 8vo., cloth, 


Biaggi (A.), Prosatori Italiani. 


Specimens of Italian Prose Writers, from the Thirteenth 
Century tothe Present Time, with a Critical and Biogra- 
phical Notice of each Author; preceded by a Selection of 
Easy Extracts, with Notes for Beginners. By A, Braaa@l. 


Fourth Edition, price 3s., 12mo., cloth, 
Mariotti’s Italian Grammar. 


A Practical Grammar of the Italian Language. New 
Edition, revised, enlarged, and improved. By A. GaAL- 
LENGA, Italian Professor at University College, London. 


“Marriotti’s work recommends itself by its method and clear- 
ness, by its small bulk, and by its very abundant collection of 
examples illustrating brief and precise rules. The Exercises 
also are short and simple, and always to the point.’’—Eraminer. 


“For the English student of the Italian language there can be 
no better grammar,”’—Atheneuin, 


Witttams and Nor«artr, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, and 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION, 
Price 63., 8vo., cloth., Second Edition, 


Macnaghten’s Principles of 


HINDU AND MOHAMMEDAN LAW. Republished 
from the Principles and Precedents of the same, by the 
late Sir Witttam Macnaauren, Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Dr. H. H. Witson, Boden Professor of 
Sanskrit, Oxford. 


This work will be required as a Text-book for the Indian Civil 
Service Examinations. 





Price 15s., royal 8vo., cloth, 


Morley’s Law of India.—The 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN BRITISH 
INDIA: its Past History and Present State, comprising 
an Account of the Laws peculiar to India. By W1ILLiAmM 
H, Morey, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 


Witiiims and Noreate, London and Edinburgh, 


‘Second Edition, foolscap gvo., illustrated by Groresr 


CRUIKSHANK, in elegant binding, price ls., 


The Oyster; Where, How, 


and When to Find, Breed, Cook, and Eat It. With a New 
Chapter—The Oyster-Seeker in London. 


“Nobody but a man in love with his subject could have 
written this book. It is full of the most varied information 
which is conveyed to the reader in a familar, agreeable, and 
chatty manner. There is nothing the lover of oysters can want 
to know in relation to this sueculent and interesting little 
creature but he may find it in this volume; and whatever his 
perenne for the oyster, he may count on their being increased 
yy its perusal, whilst scoffers who understand not the excel- 
lencies of such a delicacy must stand rebuked in the presence 
of the author. After reading it from beginning to end, and 
revelling in remembered and anticipated feasts, of natives, 
pandores, and powldvodies, we close the book, exclaiming, 


* Let those cat now who never ate before. 
And those who always eat now eat the more.” 
—THE READER. 


**A complete oyster-eater’s manual, which ought to be upon 
every supper-tab e, and which no fishmonger’s shop should be 
without.” —Saturday Review. 

“ Although oysters at times are out of season, this little book 
about them will continue seasonable. It is entirely for the 
multitude of 4 yp ey as the author states:—‘I am not 
wremng & bees or the man of science; I conid not if I would, 
It is for those who love oysters for the eating, that I have 
turned author,’ ’’—Atheneum, 


“This is an admirable little book about oysters. No one can 
attempt to deny the unfversal interest of the subject or its 
world-fame. The writer is a graceful enthusiast, and a witty 
man. In his hands the apotheosis of the oyster becomes quite 
an epic theme. He writes with perfect good faith, and is par- 
ticularly great on the health-preserving, hfe-prolonging quality 
of the oyster, abounds in recipes for cooking it, and gives us one 
of the funniest and pleasantest of books.”’"— Morning Post. 


“The author has collected a great deal of information with 
respect te the oyster. It is, we are assured, good for the unborn 
child; good for the child when two years of age; good fur ado- 
lescent youth; good for manhood in its maturity; and_ it is not 
only good, but a strengthener to old age in its inevitable decay. 
It can make the sick well, render the healthy stouter, prolong 
the shortening days of senility, and impart an additional charm 
to youth and beauty ! Who, then, can wonder that a book should 
be devoted to no other purpose than to do full honour to the 
oyster ?”—London Review. 


“Certain of general sympathy, the author of this book pours 
forth much learning, taste,and gastronomic experience on this 
delicious molluse. ‘rhe book is altogether a pleasant mixture of 
eating, and cooking. and digesting, and zoology, and ancient 
classics, and modern pleasant supper-parties. According tothe 
author, the French owe much of their liveliness to eating so 
many oysters. How, then, about British want of liveliness? 
Why do we take our pleasures so sadly? To be sure, oyster- 
+ are generally only sad when they are over, and have 
to aid for, in more ways than one. British oysters are 
lan to the utmost by this author— ns are a great credit to 
the country, and should be as much loved and honoured among 
us as Magna Charta. What he has to say should be listened to 
by all who swallow oysters and agreeable writing with gusto.” 


— Spectator. 
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This Day, 8vo., cloth, 12s., 


The Pharaoh of the Exodus: 


an Examination of the Modern Systems of Egyptian 
Chronology. By D. W, Nasu. With Frontispiece of the 
Egyptian Calendar at Thebes. 


By the same Author, 
TALIESIN; or, the Bards and Druids of Britain. 


A Translation of the Kemains af the Earliest Welsh 
Bards, and an Examination of the Bardic Mysteries. 
8vo., cloth, 14s. 


J. Russevt Situ, 36, Soho Square, London. 





This Day, post 8vo., 100 Engravings, cloth, 3s., 


Kgyptian Mythology and 
EGYPTIAN CHRISTIANITY, with their Influence on 
the Opinions of Modern Christendom. By Samvr. 
Suarpz, Author of ‘The History of Egypt,’’ &c. 


By the same Author, 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM DESCRIBED. Post 8vo. With numerous 
Engravings, aiter Drawings by Mr. Bonomi, cloth, 5s, 


THE NEW TE:TAMENT. Translated from Gries- 
bach’s Greek Text, by Samvurn Snarrr. Fifth Edition. 
12mo., pp. 412, well printed, cloth, red edges, 1s, 6d. ; 
by post, 1s. 10d, 

“The most correct English version in existence, either of the 
whole or any portion of the New Testainent.”—The Ecclesiastic, 

quoted with approval by the English Churchman, Dee. 18, 1862. 


J. Russert Suitu, 36, Soho Square, London, 





NEW TRANSLATION OF THE PROPHET DANIEL. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 2s. stitched, 


A New Translation (from the 


Hebrew and Chaldee Text) OF THE PROPHECY OF 
DANI“L. By the late Joun Bettauy, Author of the 


** History of all Religions,’’ ‘‘Ophion,’’ *‘ True Age of 


Christ,’’ ‘‘ Anti-Deist,’”’ &., &e. 
London; Srupxin, Manrsaatr, & Co. 





Price One Shilling, 


4 ’ . 

The Queen’s English :— 
Tue Controversy on this subject, between the Very 
Rev. the Dean or Canterbury and G., WasninGTon 
Moon, F.R.S.L., terminates for the present in a Pamphlet, 
just published, entitled, ‘‘A SECOND DEFENCE OF 
THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH.” 

“The Dean signully defeated.”’—Keut Werald. 


Hatcuarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly. 








Demy 8vo., price 6d.; free by post, 7d., No. 1., 


r y - o . 
The Progressionist: a 
JOURNAL OF PROGRESS IN SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND 
RELIGION, 

London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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THE THISTLE MAGAZINE, Price ONE SHILLING, 
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CONTRIBUTIONS BY ARCHBISHOP WHATELY—J. 0. HAL- 
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LEILA—H, KAINS JACKSON, X&e., Ke, 

Edinburgh; CALEDONIAN Press. London: W, Kent & Co, 
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Now ready, price 48.; 12s. annually ; or 13s, 4d., post free, 
the Second Number of 


The Anthropological Review, 
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JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 





CONTENTS: 


1. ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, ByR. 8S, CHARNOCK, 
Esq., F.S.A., F.A.8 I 
2. FERGUSSON ON THE INFLUENCE OF RACE ON ART. 
3. ON THE CREATION OF MAN AND SUBSTANCE OF 
THE MIND. By Prof. RUDOLPH WAGNER. 
4. PICTET ON THE ORIGIN OF INDO-EUROPEANS, 
5. ETHNOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AND INQUIRIES by 
the late Robert KNox, Esq., M.D. 
. HISTORY OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY OF PARIS. By M. PauL Broca, 
7.ON THE SUPPOSED INCREASING PREVALENCE OF 
DARK HAIR IN ENGLAND, By JOHN BEDDOER, M.D., 
F.A.S.L. 
8. ON THE ABBEVILLE FOSSIL JAW. By M, A. DE 
QUATREFAGES, 
9. MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA, 
10, JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
LON DON, containing Papers by Prof, MARSHALL, Prof. 
Rusk, Mr. BOLLEART, Mr. WINWOOD READE, Mr. C. C. 
BLAKE; Reports ofthe Discussions before the society, &c. 
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Southern Monthly Magazine. 


Devoted to the temperate Discussion of all POLITICAL 
TOPICS connected with the AUSTRALASIAN COLO- 
NIES; to the introduction of ORIGINAL TALES ina 
Serial form; to REVIEWS OF WORKS of General In- 
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LITERATURE; and to the Discussion of all SUBJECTS 
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Natural History, &c. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—TWELVE SHILLINGS, 
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NEW WORK BY DEAN TRENCH. 
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Dean of Westminster and of the Order of the Bath, 


Macuiittan & Co., London and Cambridge. 
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Now Ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 6s., 


Beauties of Tropical Scenery, 


and other TROPICAL POEMS. With Notes Historical 
and Explanatory. By the Author of **The Nuptials of 
Barcelona.”’ 


“He has all the feeling of a true poet. 
many beauties.’’—Morning Post, 

“A volume of word-pictures.’’—Observer. 

“Tle has a fine poetical taste. His descriptions make the 
reader's mouth water for the luxuries and charms of both sea 
and land in these parts. The notes at the end are by no means 
the least interesting or valuable portion of the work.”’—The Evra, 
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ESSAY 


ON THE 
AGE AND ANTIQUITY 


OF THE 
BOOK OF NABATH/ZEAN 
AGRICULTURE. 
By ERNEST RENAN, 


Member of the Institute of France, etc, 


AN 


TO WILICH IS ADDED, 


THE POSITION 


OF THE 
SHEMITIC NATIONS. 
IN THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 


An Inaugural Lecture Delivered by M. Ernest Renan, 
on assuming the Chair of Hebrew in the Impcrial 
Institute of l’rance, 


In crown 8vo., bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


“We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of this 
well-executed trausiation of the Essay, to acquaint themselves 
with the merits of a claim to a liternture older than the days of 
Noah, snd to Adam himself.’”’"—Clerical Journal, 

“This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced School of Christianity’ 
tendencies) is extremely characteristic of the author,’’—Loudon 
Review. 


London: Trinyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





TICKNOR’S SPANISH LITERATURE, 


NEW EDITION, 


Now Ready, in Three Vols., crown 8vo., each averaging 
500 pp., price 24s., bound in gilt cloth, 


HISTORY 
SPANISH LITERATURE. 


Br GEORGE TICKNOR. 
CORRECTED AND ENLARGED EDITION, 


Tripyrr & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


London : 
GRACE KENNEDY’S WORKS. | 


Righth Edi- 





DvuNALLAN; OR, KNoW WHAT you JUDGE, 
tion. Foolscap 8vo., 5s, 

Faturr Curment; A Roman Catnortc Story, 
teenth Edition. Foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


Thir- 





ProressiIon 18 NoT Principe; or, Tak Name or Cuaris- 
TIAN 18 Not CurisTianity. Eighth Edition. 18mo., 2s. 


Purire Corvirite: A Covenantrer’s Story. New Edi- 


tion. 18mo., 2s. 

Tue Decision; on, RELIGION MUST BE ALL, OR IS 
Notaine. Thirteenth Edition, with Illustrations. 
18mo., 2s. | 

Anwa Ross; Tae Onpuan or Watertoo. Fourteenth | 


Edition, with Illustrations. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
Anprew CamppeEty’s Visit To u1s IrnisH Cousins, 
Edition. 18mo., 1s, 
Jessy ALLAN; or, Tae Lawe Greet, Fourteenth Edition. | 
18mo., limp, 6d. ; or in cloth, 1s, 
Edinburgh: W. Ovrenant & Co, 
London: Hamittron & Co, 
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Sixth 





ADAPTED FOR YOUTHS, SCHOOLS, AND FAMILIES. 
CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES, 13 in Series, 


Commencing at the earliest period, and continued down to the 

present time. In addition to their general truthfulness, they 

are interspersed with faithful descriptions of the manners, the 
domestic habits, and condition ofthe people, in different epochs 
of their history. 

“Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, and 
truthful, narrated the creat events of the Histories of Spain 
and Portugal, Germany, Holland and Belgium, Italy, and other 
countries. They might be read with advantage by multitudes 
of parents as well as children. The lan a © so simple that 
children must comprehend it, but withal so from childish in- 
sipidity, that an adult may read it with pleasure.”—Atheneum, 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and WALES. 
6lst Thousand. New Edition, enlarged, with Table of Lineal 
Descent, Relationship, and Progeny of the Sovereigns of 
England. Steel Vlates, Map, Pictorial Genealos of the 
Monarehs of England, and Llustrations of the Principal 
Events, Chronological Table and Index, 3s, 6d, bound; or 
with Questions, 4s, 


CORNER’S HISTORY of GREECE, after the same 


approved style as her “* RoME,” with Questions, 3s, Map, and 
Chronological Table and Index, 18th Thousand, 


_CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, from accepted 


English and Foreign Authorities, Dr. Arnold, Niebuhr 
Keightly, Macpherson, Smith, &c. With Questions, 3s, 6u, 
Map of the Empire, Chronoiogical Table and Index, 

“This is a truly faithful and useful work, well adapted for 
Youth, whether at school or at home. The latest and best 
authorities have heen consulted, and the substance of the dis- 
coveries and comments freely adopted.”—Herald, 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ITALY, from the Earliest 
period to the establishment of the Kingdom. New Edition, 
cloth gilt, with Map and steel Plate, 2s. 6d, 


CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND. 2s. 6d. bound. 
14th Thousand. Wlates, Map, Chronological Table and Index; 
with Questions, 3s, 


CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 2s. 6d. bound. 
gee 2" it alr aaa Table and Index. 17th Thousand, 
or wilh AeSTIONS, 38, 


CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 2s, 6d, bound, 


Plates, Map, Chronological Table and Index, 2ist Thousand, 
New Edition, with Questions, 3s, 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, with 
Questions to each Chapter, adapted tothe Junior Classes, By 
MIsSs CORNER. Price ls, sewed; or is. 6d. bound in cloth, 
with the Map coloured, 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY of ROME. With Map, 
nnd Questions for examination at end of each Chupter. By 
EDWARD FARR, Adapted for theJunior Classes, 1s,; or cloth 
boards, 1s. 6d, 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY of FRANCE. With 


70 Cuts of Monarchs, Questions, and Map. By E, Farr, 1s.; 
cloth, Is, 6d, 


EVERY CHILD’S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. With 
two Maps—Palestine in the time of Our Saviour, and wander- 
ings of the Children of Israel from Egypt to the Promised 
Land, With Questions, as “* Rome,” 1s.; or cloth, 1s, 6d, 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY OF GREECE. With 


Map, Xc., as “* Rome,” Is.; or cloth, 1s, 6d, 


PAPA AND MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS IN 
GEOGRAPHY. By MIss SARGFANT. A Companion to Miss 
Corner’s * Play Grammar Illustrated, or the ElementsofGram- 
mar Explained in Easy Games.” 1Is., sewed; or 1s, 6d., cloth, 
*Judiciously adapted to infantile capacity,’’-—Evangelical 

Mayuzine, 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY SIMPLIFIED. By Dr. J. 
Kitro, LL.D., and Miss Corner. Price 3s. 6d., in a clear 
type, royal I8mo. Second Edition, with Chronological Table 
and lidex, and Questions, and two large Maps. 


SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. 


J. YOUNG, M.A., and ANNA MARIA SARGEANT, 70 Lilustra- 
tions, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE TO USEFUL KNOW- 


LEDGE; Containing, in the form of an easy Catechism, a 
complete Series of the Newest and most useful information 
connected with the Arts, Sciences, and the Phenomena of 
Nature. Twenty-seventh Edition, 1s, 6d., cloth boards, 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to GEOGRAPHY. 
A New and Concise Description of the Five Great Divisions of 
the Globe; their natural, mineral, and vegetable productions, 
and the characteristics of their inhabitants. New Edition, 
iinproved by E. Farr. Tenth Thousand. Is. 6d. in cloth; 
or, With the USE of the GLOBES, and SEVEN GLYPHQO- 
GRAPHIC MAPS, 2s., cloth boards, 

London: DEAN and Son, Printers, Book and Print Publishers, 

Bible and Prayer Book Warehouse, 11, Ludgate Hill, 


Just published, 12mo., half-bound, price 2s., 


A Vocabulary to Bland’s Latin 


HEXAMETERS and PENTAMETERS. By a Harrow 

Turok, 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, 
Harrow: CROSSLEY and CLARKE, 











Now ready, post 8vo., cloth, price 1s. 6d., post free, 


THE EVANGELIC THEORY; or, Christianity, not 
Theism, proved to be in accordance with moral development, 
“The author of this little volume is a layman, who writes 

earnestly and sincerely.’"-—THE READER, 

Twelfth Thousand. Now ready, cloth, price 4s., post free, 


THE MODEL PREACHER. By Rev. W. Taylor. 

“It will, we think, prove of essential service to students and 

young preachers, whowili readit with delight.”—Caristian World, 

By the same Author. Twenty-seventh Thousand, With En- 
gravings, l2mo., cloth, price 4s., post free, 


Seven Years’ Street Preaching in San Francisco. 


Twenty-fourth Thousand. Illustrated with Sixteen Engravings, 
price 4s., post free, 


CALIFORNIAN LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 2s., post free, 


THE MYSTERY OF BEING; or, Are Ultimate 


Atoms Inhabited Worlds? By NICHOLAS ODGERS, 


By the same Author. Second Thousand, price 1s., paper, 1s. 6d, 
cloth, post free, 


A GLANCE AT THE UNIVERSE. 


“This is a smal! book on a great subject. It is evidently the 
production of a thinker.”—British Controversionalist. 


THE MARSDENS ; or, Struggles in life. By G.E. 
SARGENT. Fcap.8vo., illustrated by W. DickEsand H. ANELAY, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. éd., post free. 
“A very clever tale, conveyin accurate pictures of life, and 

inculcating a valuable moral.”—London Review (Weekly). 


THE FUGITIVE OF THE CEVENNES MOUN- 
TAINS. Second Thousand. Feap. 8vo., with 4 Illustrations, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d., post free, 
“The story is instinct with pious feel ng, Sete general and 

wise ; and its lessons are likely to make a deep impression on 

thouglitful young readers.”—Nonconformist. 


London: H, J, TRESIDDER, 17, Ave Maria Lane, E,C, 
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GERMAN EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


FROEMBLINGS’ ELEMENTS OF THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. Price 1s. 6d. 

MATTHAY’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
28. 6d., cloth. 

LESSING’S GERMAN FABLES, in Prose and Verse, 


i Yose English Translation and Notes. Adapted to the 
Ganbridge Middle-Class Examinations, 12mo., 2s. 6d., cloth, 


OLLENDORFF’S NEW AND EASY METHOD OF 


rning the German Language. Translated (unabridged) from 
Fes trigaal Freneh Edition, by HENRY W. DULCKEN, 12mo., 
5s. 6d., clotli.—Kry¥ to Ditto, l2ino., 3s. 6d., cloth, 


TIARKS’ PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE GER- 


MAN Language. Thirteenth Edition. 12mo., 6s., eloth. 


TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. 
Tenth Edition. 12mo., 3s. 6d., cloth. . 
TIARKS’ EXERCISES, adapted to the Rules of his 

German Grammar. Eleventh Edition. 12mo., 3s., cloth_—KEY 
to ditto, 12mo., 2s. 6d., cloth. : 
TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR, with 


Reader and Exercises, Ninth Edition. 12mo., 3s. 6d., cloth, 


HEIMANN’S (Dr., Professor at the London Uni- 
versity) FIRST GERMAN READING BOOK, With Notes. 
12mo., 8s. Gd., cloth. 

HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS ON THE ELE- 
MENTS OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, ‘Third Edition, 
revised, 12mo., 5s. 6d., cloth. 

HEIMANN’S MATERIALS FOR TRANSLATING 
ENGLISH INTO GERMAN. Second Edition, corrected and 
augmented, l2mo., 5s. 6d., cloth. 


HEIMANN’S DECLENSION OF GERMAN SUB- 


STANTIVES, 12mo., 1s., sewed. 


HEIMANN’S INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


GERMAN AUTHORS, A Renting Book for Junior Classes in 
Schools and Colleges. 12mo., 4s, 6d., cloth. 


ERMELER’S (C. F.) GERMAN READING BOOK. 
Fay re 8 to the Use of Students by Dr. A. HEIMANN, 1l2mo., 


THE MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversations in 
English, French, and German, with Rules for Pronunciation, 
and copious Vocabulary. By Dr. BARTELS. Fourth Edition. 
Square 16mo., 8s. 6d., cloth, 


THE MODERN LINGUIST, in English and German 


(only). Fifth Edition, 18mo., 2s, 6d., cloth. 


GRAESER’S THESAURUS OF GERMAN POETRY, 


consisting of Vour Hundred and Fifty Select Pieces by the 
most celebrated Authors, from the Classical Period to the 
Present Day. With Explanatory Notes, &c. Demy Ssvo., pp. 
480, price 6s. 6d., cloth, 


BERNARD'S GERMAN EQUIVALENTS FOR 


English Thoughts, 12mo,5s., cloth. 


FISCHEL’S GERMAN READING-BOOK, on an 
entirely new principle: a Story by FRANZ-HOFFMAN, literally 
translated, with copious Grammatical Notes, Explanation of 
Idioms, and an Elementary German Grammar, ‘Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged, 5s., cloth, 


London: Davin Nutr, 270, Strand. 





12mo., 





Price 4s, 6d., crown 8vo., cloth, 


England under the Normans 


AND PLANTAGENETS. A History, Political, Consti- 
tutional, and Social, expressly arranged and analyzed 
FOR THE USE OF StupENntTs. By Jamus BiIRcHaLy, 





By the same Avurnor, price 6s., cloth, 


England under the Tudors 


AND STUARTS. A History of Two Centuries of Re- 
volution, 





Price 3s., 12mo., cloth, 


The British Orator; com- 
prising OBSERVATIONS ON VOCAL GYMNASTICS, 
ARTICULATION, &c., and a Copious SELECTION IN 
POETRY AND PROSE. By Professor Grxuenpanx, 
Manchester: Ase Heywoop, Oldham Street. 
London: Simpxin, Marswaur, & Co. 








Illustrated by Joun Giuzext, royal 18mo., cloth, gilt 
edges, 2s. 6d., 


James’ (G. P. R.) Last of the 
FAIRIES, New Edition. 
London: WitiiM Trae. 





Square cloth, gilt edges, New Edition, entirely re-edited, 
with numerous Illustrations, 3s. 6d., 


Parley’s (P.) Tales about the 


SEA, the Islands in the Pacific Ocean, and the Missing 
Ships in the Arctic Regions, , ite 


London: WILLIAM Traa. 





CHAMBAUD’S FRENCH FABLES. 
New Edition, Corrected. 


Fables Choisies, par L. Cham- 


BAUD, suivies d'un recueil de Fables en Vers, with a 
French-English Dictionary of all the words contained in 
the — Prose — Verse. Revue et tris soigneuse- 
ment corrigee, par Roscok MonGan, A.B., et par Louts 
Guipa, LLD., of the University of Paris. 12mo., cloth, 2s, 


London: Siupxry, Marsan, & Co. 








SCHOOL ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 


Lanktree’s Synopsis of Roman 


TIQUITIES: being a Description of the Reli ion, 
7 . w/ System, and Domestic Life of the Roman 
People. A New Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
Chronological Table, &c. By H. W. Dutcxen. With 
numerous Engrayings on Wood, 18mo., cloth, 2s, 


London; Simexuy, Manswat, & Co, 


KELLY’S 
KEYS TO THE CLASSICS. 


GREEK, LATIN, AND FRENCH LITERAL 
TRANSLATIONS. 





Vol. 
1, SALLUST’S HISTORIES. By Henry COwgan, 
LL.D. 2s. 


2. HOMER'S ILIAD. (Books I. to VIII.) Traas- 


lated Literally into English Prose, with Original Notes, 
ke, By C. W. BATEMAN, Scholar, Trinity College, Dublin. 
2s. 


. HOMER’S ILIAD. (Books I. to IIL.) Literally 
Translated into English Prose. By C., W. BATEMAN» 
Scholar, Trinity College, Dublin, 1s. 


4. HOMER'S ILIAD. (Books IX. and XVIII.) 
Literally Translated by C. W. BATEMAN, Scholar, Trinity 
College, Dublin. 1s. 


5. CICERO’S OLD AGE AND FRIENDSHIP. By 

WILLIAM LEWERS, Scholar, TrinityCollege, Dublin, 18. 6d. 
6. CICERO’S OFFICES. By Henry Owgan, LL.D. 2s. 
7. TACITUS (ANNALS, Books I to VIL.) By R. 


MONGAN, A.B. Second Thousand. 2s. ed, 
8. TACITUS (GERMANY and AGRICOLA). By 
HENRY OWGAN, LL.D. 2s. 


9. LIVY. (Hooks I. to III.) By Henry Owgan, 
LL.D. Second Thousand, 1s, 6d. 

10. LIVY. (Books IV. and V.) By Lewers and 
M‘DEVITT. 2s. 6d. 

ll. LIVY. (Book XXIII.) By Roscoe Mongaa, A.B. 
Ys, Od. 

12. VIRGIL’S WHOLE WORKS. By Henry Owgan, 
LL.D., and ROSCOE MONGAN, A.B. Ys, 6d. 


13. VIRGIL’S JENEID. (Books I. to VI.) By H. 


OWGAN, LL.D. Is. Gd. 


14. VIRGIL’S BUCOLICS AND GEORGICS. By 


ROSCOE MONGAN, A.B. 1s, 6d. 


15, VIRGIL’S AENEID. (Books VII. to XII) ByR. 


MONGAN, LL.D. 1s, 6d. 


16. DEMOSTHENES’ PHILIPPICS AND OLYN- 


THIAU ORATIONS, By HENRY OWGAN, LL.D. 2s. 

17. DEMOSTHENES AND ASCHINES ON THE 
CROWN, By RoscoE MONGAN, A.B. 2s. 

18. HORACE (complete). By Henry Owgan, LL.D. 
2s, Od. 

19. HORACE (SATIRES AND EPISTLES). By 


HENRY OWGAN, LL.D. 1s. 6d. 


20. HORACE (ODES, EPODES, AND CARMEN 


SECULARE). By HENRY OwGAN, LL.D. 1s, 6d. 


21. CHSAR’S GALLIC WAR. (Books I. to IV.) By 


JosErpH B, OWGAN, A.B. Is. 6d. 


22. CHESAR’S GALLIC WAR (complete). By Owgan 


and BATEMAN, 2s. 6d. 


23, REVOLUTIONS OF SWEDEN. By Vertot. 


Translated from the French by STAPLETON, 2s. 6d, 


ow 


London: Siwpxin, Marswatr, & Co, 
Dublin: W. B. Kguty. 





GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS 


PUBLISHED AT THE 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Recently Remaindered and Reduced in Price, 


JESCHINES IN CTESEPHONTEM ET DEMOS- 
TILENES DE CORONA. The Greek Text, with Latin Transla- 
tion. Edited by J. Stock, Fellow and Tutor, Trinity College, 
Dublin, Thick post svo., cloth, 3s. 


DEMOSTHENES PHILIPPICA ET OLYNTHIACA 
ORATIONES. The Greek Text, with Latin Translation. By 
JOSEPH STOCK, Fellow and ‘Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Thick post 8vo., cloth, 3s. 


LIVI. The First Five Books of Livy’s History of 
Rome, the Text with Latin Notes forthe Use of Students. By 
s Oe ag Fellow and Tutor, Trinity College, Dublin, 8vo., 
cloth, 38. 


LIVII. Historie Romanum. Latin Text. Books 


XXI. to XXXV., with extensive Latin Commentary. By 
J, WALKER, Fellow, Trinity College, Dublin. 6s, 


LIVII, Historie Romanum ex Recens. By J. 
WALKER. Seven Vols, bound in 4, cloth neat, 10s, 6d, 


TACITI OPERA, Edidit Joseph Stock. Four Vols. 


in 2, Svo., thick post 8vo., cloth, 6s, 


TACITUS, The Annals Complete, with Latin Notes. 
By J. oS ge Fellow and ‘lutor, Trinity College, Dublin, Post 
8vo., cloth, 3s, 


TACITUS, The Germany, Agricola, and Histories 


of Tacitus, with Latin Notes. By J. Stock, Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Dublin, Post &vo., cloth, 3s, 


PLUTARCHI VITH LYCURGI ET NUMEZ, The 


Greek Text, with Latin Translation. Post 8vo., $s, 6d. 


PINDARI CARMINA EX RECENS, et cum Notis 
Heynii, Boeckhii, Dissenii, et Walker, Adnotavit Systematis 
Metriciis variisque Subsidis Instruxit Gko, B, WHEELER, A.M, 
8vo., cloth, 3s. 


LONGINUS ON THE SUBLIME (the Greek Text), 


with Philological Dissertation and Notes, by Schraider. 
Edited, with Latin Translation, by GEORGE MILLER. Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. svo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THEOCRITUS, BION, AND MOSCHUS, Greek Text 


(Selections from), with English Notes, Glossary, and Prolego- 
mena, By Kev, F. UH. RINGwWoop, A.M., Scholar of Trinity 
eee. and Principal of the Royal School, Dungannon, 8gvo., 
eloth, 5s. 


HOMER'S ODYSSEY. (Books I. to XII.) The Greek 
Text, with Latin Translation, edited by CLARKE and ERN#sTI. 
With Latin Notes, by JOHN WALKER, sometime [Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. svo., cloth neat, 4s, 





Dublin: W. B. Kreuty, 8, Grafton Street. London: 
Stuexiw & Co.; Wittram Trae & Co.; D. Nurt, 270, 
Strand; Wau. Attan & Co., Stationers’-Hall Court; and 
all Booksellers, 
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DR. F. AHN’S 
NEW AND EASY METHOD OF LEARNING 
LANGUAGES. 


_ FRENCH. 
New, Practical, and Kasy Method 


of Learning the French Language. By Dr. F. AHN. In Two 
Courses, l2mo., sold separately at 1s.6d.each, The Two Courses, 
in one vol, 12mo., cloth, price 3s, 


Manual of French and Enelish 


Conversation, By Dr. fF. AHN, 12mo., cloth, 2s, 6d. 


French Commercial Letter- 


Writer, on the same Plan. By Dr, fF. AHN, 1l2mo., cloth, 
price 4s, 6d, 

ITALIAN. 
New, Practical, and Easy Method 


of Learning the Italian Language. By Dr, VK. AMN. First and 
Second Course. One Vol, l2mou., 3s. 64. 


Key to Ditto. By Dr. I’. Alm. 


12mo,, 1s, 
GERMAN. 
New, Practical, and Kasy Method 


of Learning the German Language, By Dr. F. ARN, First and 
Second Course. Boundin One Vol, 12mo,, cloth, 3s. 


| ew : sn ’ 
Practical Grammar of the German 
Language (intended as a Sequel to the foregoing work), with a 
Grammatical [Index und a Glossary of all the German Words 
occurring in the Work, By Dr, I’, ALN, 1l2mo., cloth, 4s, 6d, 


Key to Ditto. By Dr. F. Ahn. 


I2mo., cloth., 1s, 6d, 

~ . 

German Commercial Letter- 
Writer, with Explanatory Introductions in English, and an 
Index of Words in rench and English, By Dr, F. AWN, l2mo.,, 
cloth, price 4s, 6d, 


London: Trisnrer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


y - . . 
Practical Mercantile Correspon- 
DENCE. A Collection of Modern letters of Business, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and an Agpenss. containing 
a Dictionary of Commercial Technicalities, Pro rorma Invoices, 
Account sales, Bills of Lading, and Bills of Exchange; also, an 
Explanation of the German Chain Rule. Twelfth Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. By WILLIAM ANDERSON, l2mo, pp. xXxxii 
and 280. Cloth, 5s. 

rhe Copyright of this important and well-known Work has 
become the property of the Advertisers. } 


*.* See above for Dr. AHN’S FRENCH and GERMAN COMMER- 
CIAL LETTER-WRITERS, ‘No Counting-house, doing FOREIGN 
BUSINESS, Can dispense with these three invaluable aids, 


London: Tatspner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





SHORTHAND. 





Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 
Sixpence. 
Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 
Free by Post, 1s. 6d. 


Talking on Paper has been employed as a 
Synonym of Phonography; and aptly so; for Phono- 
graphy possesses the delightful tinency and rapidity of 
Speech, as contrasted with the wearisome laboriousness 
of longhand writing. 

Phonography is easily learned, and is of inestimable 

value. 
London: F, Pirwan, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
Bath: I. Pitman, Parsonage Lane. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Demy 8vo., cloth extra, with nearly 1000 Woodcuts, 
price 12s., 


Marks and Monograms on 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, being a Hanp-Boox for 
Connoisseurs and Collectors. By W. Cuarrrrs, F.S.A, 





Also by the same Author, royal 8vo., bound in cloth, 
price 3s. 6d., 

HALL MARKS ON PLATE, by which the Date of 

Manufacture of English Plate may easily be ascertained. 


Published by J. Davy & Sons, 137, Long Acre, 





Just published, in 8Vo., price 1s., 
Magneopathy, the Philosophy 
OF HEALTH, 
® Bentity, New Burlington Street. 





Price Sixpence, 40 pp., 8vo., 
THE 








Supply of Cotton from India. 


Letters by F. C. Brown, Esq., of Teilicherry, Author of 


| ** Obstructions to Trade in India,’’ ‘* Free Trade and the 


Cotton Question with Reference to India,”’ &c, 
P. 8. Kina, 34, Parliament Street, London, 





Now Ready. In One Volume, crown 8vo., price 4s. 6d, 


The Law of Impersonation, 


as applied to ABSTRACT IDEAS and RELIGIOUS 
DOGMAS. By 8S. W. Haut. Third Edition. With an 
appendix on the Dual Constitution of First Causation, 


Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 
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THE LAND OF THE PERMAULS; 


OR, 
COCHIN—ITS PAST AND ITS PRESENT. 


BY 
FRANCIS DAY, Ese, F.LS., 


H,M. Madras Medical Service, 
Civil Sur re0n, British Cochin, and Medical Officer to the 
wvernment of H,H, the Rajah of Cochin. 


[ Shortly, 


Triewer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 
Gantz Brotners, 175, Mount Rogd, Madras, 





LETTERS FROM MALABAR. 
BY 

JACOB CANTER VISSCHER; 

Now first Translated from the Original 


By Masor HEBER DRURY, 


Madras Staff Corps, late Assistant Resident in Travancore 
and Cochin, 


utch 


To which is added an Account of Tra 
Barroroyso’s Travels in that Country. 


yancore, and Fra 
[ Shortly, 
Trinwer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 
Gantz Brotugrs, 175, Mount Road, Madras. 


THE MADRAS OBSERVER: 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


Based on comprehensive Church Principles, and issued 
every Thursday morning, 





Tis Paper consists of eisht pages of demy folio, and 
contains as much letter-press as the London Lecord. 

Its object is, lst, and principally, to circulate Religious 
and Missionary Intelligence, not merely of a denomina- 
tional character, but such as will interest all Protestant 
Christians. 

2nd, To give a summary of general intellicence, both 
European and local, The news of the day is faithfully 
exhibited ; but always presented from a Christian stand- 
point. 

3rd. To comment upon current events, chiefly, but not 
exclusively, as they affect the Church of Christ ; and, 
generally, to discuss religious, educational, and mis- 
cellaneous subjects, 


TERMS, 
Rs, 12 per annum. 


Rs. 6 per annum will be charged to Missionaries. The 
game reduced terms will be charged to Soldiers, Non- 


Commissioned Officers, and Pensioners; and to others 
whose income does not exceed Rs, 100 per mensem. 

Subscriptions to be paid in advance, either quarterly, 
half-yearly, or annually. The amount of postage, at the 
rate of 1 anna per number, to be added to the subscrip- 
tion, as postage on newspapers has invariably to be 
prepaid, 


Intending Subscribers are requested kindly to send 
their names to Messrs, Gantz Brorugrs, Publishers of 
the Mapras Oxpsrerver, No. 175, Mount Road, Madras; 
or to Messrs. Tataner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, 
London, 





Published at Calcutta, on the Ist and 15th of each Month, 


THE INDIAN MIRROR. 


THE main object with which this paper was started 
was to advocate reformation and improvement in Indian 
society, and to represent the feelings and opinions of the 
educated portion of the natives of India. The paper is 
extensively circulated in Bengal among the highly- 
educated native population, and is greatly esteemed, 
owing to its liberal and just views on political and social 
questions. The English public are solicited to become 
subscribers to this paper, in order that they may make 
themselves acquainted with the wants and requirements 
of India, as well as the feelings and ideas of the educated 
natives, which are generally misrepresented, and some- 
times totally ignored, by a class of Anglo-Indian writers, 
A paper like the MIRROR, conducted in English by 
educated natives of Bengal, cannot fail, therefore, to be 
interesting to that class of Englishmen at home who 
take an interest in India and watch the progress of its 
inhabitants, 

Subscribers’ Names and Advertisements received by 
Mr. James Mappey, Oriental Publisher, 3, Leadenhall 
Street, London. 

Mr. Madden would also be happy to enter into arrange- 
ments with the Proprietors of English papers to effect an 
exchange of papers. 


JAMES Mapprw, 3, Leadenhall Street, London. 








LE COURRIER 
DE L’INDUSTRIE- 


Revere prs Manvuractures, Ateliers, Usines, Chantiers 
de Construction, et Laboratoires. Compte- Rendu des 
Publications Industrielles, des Expositions, des Cours, 
et des Socittés technolo; giques. Rédacteur en Chef, 
M. Victor Mevnrer. 


Publicité donnée au Progrés. Industrie, Agriculture, 
Mines, Economie Domestique, Travaux Publics, Voies et 
Moyens de Locomotion, et de Correspondance. Justice 
rendu au Mérite, Histoire des Découvertes, Biographies 
des Hommes Utiles, Inventeurs, et Chefs d’ Industrie, 





Prick, FoR ENGLanp, 16s, per annum, post free, 
Burgavx; 30, Rue des Saints-Péres, a Paris, 


15 AUGUST, 1863. 
{DUCATION in a PARISIAN FAMILY, 


- near Kensington Gardens.—A French Lady (diplé més}, 
of great experience, and married to a Parisian Professor, who 


the highest families, both in Paris a id in London, receives Six 
Younz Ladies as Resident P upils. Terms, from £100. M: ulame 
ALFRED DU VAL, 26, St. Stephen’s Road, Westbourne Park. 





ypu TC ATION - in FRANCE.—CH. \TEAU 


. de 'ETOILE, Seminary for YOUNG LADIES, cond: —_ 
by Mesdames COLLIER and LIBOREL, at Guines, near Cs 

This Establishment, so advant: weously carricd on the se last 
80 years, leaves no thing to be wished for as regards a sound and 
ladylike education. Terms moderate. No extras, lo vacation. 


RPeLc ATION IN F R ANCE.—Boulogne- 
: pare er —ACADEMY for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, directed 
by Mons. 
unless ae by 
Establishment a 





BEDELE. Terms very moderate. No Vaeations 

parents. In this long and well-known 
youd knowledge of F rench is soon acquired, 
together with a sound Eus glish Education, Prospectuses anid 
References kindly given by Messrs. Roche and Gower, 33, Old 
Jewry; Ayr. Smith. 36, Chester Street, Hulme, Manchester; or 
stra letter to Mons. L. bédel¢,7, Rue Lelle Terre, Boulogue- 
sur-uicr, 


DUC. ATION IN FRANOH.—Boulogne- 


sur-Mer.—CHATEAU MARLBOROUGH, ten minutes’ 
| Walk from the ‘Upper Town. —-COLLE ui ATE SCHOOL for 
YOUNG LADIES, Conducted hy Madame ! ROUUSSEL-LIBOREL, 


Established more than twenty years. Terms very moderate ; 
inclusive, with Accomplishments by Masters, £40 per amnuin ; 
“no extras; no vacations, 





" 2 a 
ROU LOGNKE.—A lady, residing near the 
Sea, wishes to RECEIVE TWO LITLLE GLRLS to educate 
with her own children. ‘The house is large, and every care and 
attention given, with home comforts. ‘Terms 25 guineas, in- 
cluding French, Music, and Drawing. Address i. Cuiteau 
sanOee, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 


JJDU C ATION (superior), Boulogne-sur- 

Mer, France. —ALBION HOUSE ACADEMY for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mons. BEAUCOURT CARY, 
Terms moderate, without any extras. No vacations uniess 
desired by parents, Freuch, English, aud Commercial Educa- 
tion. 


‘ , ‘ , Yr 
JARIS : YOUNG LADIES’ ~ EDUCA- 
PTION.—INSTITUTE FOR THE YOUNG.—Established at 
Paris- assy, by Vad: ame DUCHESNE, and directed by Mesdames 
VERTEUILand LEMAIRE, 56, Ruedela tour, THis INSTITUTION, 
situated in a most healthful neighbourhood, remote from the 
business quarter, presents all the aavantages of saiubrity and 
cor nfort, which render the boar ‘ding schools extra mmuros so 
muen in favour. It has a large shrubbery thickly planted with 
trees, an extensive garden, and commodious dormitories, and is 
in close proximity with the Bots Du BOULOGNE, The course 
of study is taost complete, and iacindes the living languages and 
the elegant arts. A physician is specially attached to the Lusti- 
tute. The terms vary with the age of the Vupils. 
A detailed Prospectus of the Lstablishment, and the Studies 
— ad in it, will be seut, on application, to any address, 
teferences can be given to some of the best English families, 
whose children have been educated by Madame VERTEUILL. 


GERM. \IN- E N- LAY E, FR ANC K.— 


‘Ze 

S A Professor of the University of Paris, who prepares a 
limited number of French P upils for the Polytec lnie Se hool, and 
the Ecole entrale, RECELV ES also an equal number of YOUNG 
ENGLISHMEN, giving them the advantage of learning Freuch 
practically as weil as grammatically, through constant and 
Intimate Intercourse with well-educated young Frenchmen, 
While continuing the preparatory studies for competitive exami- 
nations in their own country, under his direction, he being 
himself master of the principal modern and the ancient lan- 
guages, and having the assistance of a first-rate French Mathe- 
matician who resides with him, For Prospectuses, containing 
References to Noblemen and Gentlemen of both countries, 
Terms, and all further particulars, apply to Professor Dr. B. 
14, Rue St. Thomas, St. Germhin-en-Laye, near Paris, France. 


” ~ . 
gr. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, near Paris.—- 

‘he British Chaplain at St. Germain- -en-Laye will have 
TWO VACANCIES for his Term, commencing in August. 
Pupils are prepared for Diplomacy, for the Army and Navy, Xe. 
French and German Professors are specialiy enzazed in the 
establishment, The house is lurge, well situate, and affords all 
the comforts of an English home. Terms £lov to £150 per 
annum. Pupils received for the Modern Languages only. Ad- 
dvess, post-paid, The British Chaplain, 52, Rue de Lorraine, 
St. Germaiu-en- Laye, Paris, 


DUC. TION IN I ANOV E R.—Dr. 


AUGUSTUS W, PETERS, a Protestant, and a Graduate of 
Po University of Gottingen, assisted by cilicient masters 











attached to his establishment and by eminent professors of the 
town, KECEIVES a select number of PI pis, the sons of 
gentlemen, for whom, while the strictest atteutiou is paid to 
their studies, all the comforts of a cheerful home are provided, 
An Fnglishanda F renck Graduate (Parisian) are resident inthe 
establisiiment and exclusively attached to it. The pupils are 
admitted to attend Divine service in the King ‘’s Chapel. German 
(in its purest dialect) and French are made the medium of cou- 
versation, Terms from £6 to 80 guineas; no extra whatever 


uc AT ION in GERMANY, Heidelberg, 


yi Grand Duchy of Baden.—Dr. GASPEY’S Prospectus may be 
had at Messrs, Liookham’s Library, Old Bond Street. 


ey CATION in GERMAN Y.—The Misses 


FALLER’S ESTABLISHMENT, at Heidelberg, offers every 
advautage of a superior education with the comiorts of a home. 
The number of Pupils is limited. A lady, whois shortly going 
over to Heidelberg, will be happy to accompany the young ladies 
ou their journey. For Prospectuses and References apply to 
Messrs. Schott & Co., 159, KRegent Street, W.; orto Misses Faller, 
Auage, Heidelberg. 











T r ‘ aa bl : ‘ 

DUC ATION (PROTESTANT). — GER- 

y MANY.—GROVE HOUSE, Coblenz.—The above Establish- 
ment, conducted by Miss KOE TTLITZ, and delightfully situate 
on the banks of the Khine, offers superior educational advan- 
tages, combined with the comforts of an English home. The 
Principal is a Hanoverian, and is assisted by able masters, 
French being taught by a resident Parisian. 





“WIDOW | LADY and - her Daughter, 


residing in the country, in a pleasant part of Some rset- 

shire, would be glad to UNDERTAKE the CARE and EDUCA- 
TION of TWO or THREE LITLE GIRLS. 

For further particulars apply to E. L., 495, Bristol Post Office, 














LANGUE "RANCAISE, 
NE JEUNE DE MOISELLE FRAN- 
CAISE (Protestante) aimerait & trouver une PLACE dans 
une famille, pour y enseigner pendant les vacances. Elle est 


trés-bien recommandée, et n’exigerait pas un salaire élevé,— 
Adadresser, M. C., 5, Dean Street, Oxford Street, W. 


[ANGUE FRA} NC AISE.— Un instituteur 
possédant un diplOme, ayant de 


Suisse, dgé de ® ans, 
l’expérience, et d’excellentes récommandations a Londres, dé- 
sire se PLACER pour MAITRE de FRANCAISE et d’ALLE- 
MAND,.—F. D., 5, Dean Street, Oxford Street, 
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has dnring the last 25 years enjoyed the contideice of sone of 





| Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, 





ag vv 
PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

Pricr’s “New Nicut LiGHts,” burnt in glasses, without 
water, give a pure white light, and do not flicker, Price 6d. per 
box. 

PARAWAX 8S. 3, for lighting dinner-tables. These candles, cons 
sidered perfect in appearance and light, burning long, are not 
dear. 

**PRICE'S CANDLES, WHICH DO NOT DROP GREASE WHEN 
CARRIED,” sold in 1s. and 3s. boxes, used as bed-room candles, 
save carpets and dresses. 


3ELMONT, Vauxhall, setae Ss. 





NOTICE.—DUTY OFF TEA. 
HILLIPS & CO. HAVE REDUCED 


ALL PRICES SIXPENCE per Pound, STRONG BLACK 
TEAS, 28., 2s. 4d., 2s. Gd. to 3s, 
A PRICE CURRENT POST FREE. 
SUGARS AT MARKET PRICES, 
PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, 
City, London. 

PHILLIPS & Co. send all goods CARRIAGE FREF, by their own 
vans, Within eight miles of No. 8, King William Street, City, 
and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE, TO ANY 
RAILWAY STATION OR MARKET TOWN IN ENGLAND, if to th. 
value of 40s. or upwards, 


al T ‘ al N’ 
\LENE IELD Sy ATEN i 
I MESSRS. WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 

Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES. This 
Starch is used in THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and was awarded a 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1802. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., 


STARCH.— 


Glasgow and London. 





SSE and LUBIN’S 





Pre SWEET SCENTS. 
MAGNOLIA, WHITE ROSE, FR ANGIPANNI, STOLEN 
KISSES, GERANIUM, PATCHOULY, MILLEFLEUR, EVER- 
SWEET; NEW MOWN HAY, and 1,000 others. 
Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 5s. each, 

Purchasers taking an assortment of Half-a-Dozen will be 
| charved at a Reduced Vrice. 
LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, New Bond Street, London, 


— ——— ————— ED 


NoruiNe G Ik MPOSSIBLE 
4 


and most useful invention of the day, AGU A AMARE L LA.— 
Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co., Three King Court, Lombard 
Street, Perfumers to Her Maje sty, respectruily offer to the 
yublic this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores the 
iuman hair to its pristine hne—no matter at what age. The 
on the 
contrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is onee 
restored one application per month will keep it in perfect colour, 
A single bottle will suttice, price one guinea; half bottles, 10s, 6d, 
Testimonials from artistes of the highest order and from indi- 
viduals of undoubted respectability may be inspected on ap- 


= ation, 








Ny ASE AND COMFORT IN WALKING 

\ The Pannus Corium Boots and Shoesare the most easy for 
Tender feet. HALL & Co., Sole Patentees, 6, Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, 











———— 





\ R. ESKELI’S NEW WORK ON THE 
] TEETH. _™ wy be had of the Author, 8, Grosvenor Street, 
Bond Street, 





NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT A 


| ILLCOX anp GIBBS’ SEWING 
MACHINE. Simple, compact, efficient, durable, and 
noiseless. Warranted to full all the requirements of a perfect 
Family Machine. 
Prospectus free, 


on sini ition at No.1, L ee Hill. 


THE VIVARIUM, No. 45, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


QUARIUMS OF ALL FORMS, SIZES 
f AND MATERIALS: Marineand fresh-water Animals and 
Plants, and every requi site for the study of this living page of 
Natural History, at Moderate Prices, 
Sea Water, Marine Salts, South Coast Shingle, &c. 





MU! —THE ART OF HARMONY 
! and ‘OMPOSITION SIMPLIFLED and TAUGHT in a 
new Style and through a new Method, by means of which Pupils 
4 eenapled to Compose after a few Lessons. Pupils attended at 
their own resideuce, or at the Professor’s, Mr. JOSEPH 
KREMER, rom Paris, 15, St. Mark’s Crescent, Clarendon Road, 
Notting Hil i» We 


LASSIC AL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs, Henry and 
Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, from the 
Conservatoire de Musique of Paris, has the honour to announce 
that sheis prepared to give LESSONS on the PIANOFORTE, 
Apply at No, 15, St. Mark’s Crescent, Clarendon Road, Notting 
Hill, V 


‘ ~ ‘ % ’ yoY ‘ Q 
MO LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 
, —A married Lecturer and Professor of Modern Languages 
would be glad to extend his connection. Terms moderate, 
Distance no object. For particulars apply to ‘‘ PROFESSOR,’ 
U niversity Tutorial Association, 9, Pall Mali East. 

















N OXF OR D B.A. experienced in Tuition, 
LL desires an ENGAGEMENT. He teaches Prose and Verse 
Composition, thorough English, and Mathematics, Address 
B. A., 25, Davies Street, Berkeley Square, W. 


RIV AT E TU ITION. —A GENTLEMAN, 


experienced in Tuition, Masterat a Public School, has some 
hours ever y, morning disengaged, Heteaches CLASSICS, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, COMPOSITION, etc. Distance no a eee For Terms 
apply to “Leerurke,” care of Messrs, Hatton and Son, 
ov, Chancery Lane, W cs 








. Y 1 — 

[iN SEIGNEMENT (supErrevr).— Un 

\ membre de l'Université de Paris, dgé de 30 ans, et ayant 
été pendant cing aunées chargé par le Gouvernement de la 
pr éparation aux baccalauréats és-lettres et és-sciences mathé - 
matiques et physiques, ainsi qu’aux examens des écoles spéciales 
militaires, désire se PLACER avantageusement comme PRO- 
FESSEUR, N.B a parle purfaitement Allemand. Les plus 
hautes references, Addresser & M, X., Lycée Impérial, Sain 
Louis, Paris. 


NE DEMOISELLE ALLEMANDE 








PROTESTANTE, Pa habité Paris plusieurs années, 
enseignant la Musique iglais, le France et Allemand, 
désire trouver une SITL atic N @INSTITUTRICE. A pointe- 


ments, £80 paran. Excellentes récommandations de plusieurs 

familles distingués chez lesquelles elle a demeuré en Angle- 

were. — Adresse M, P,, chez Messrs, Hatchard et Cie,, 187, 
iccadilly. 
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PART VII. FOR JULY, PRICE ls. 5p., CONTAINS :-— 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


ee 


Zadkiel and Zadkielism.—‘‘ Y,’s’’ Letter in The Times.— 
- Ancient Britons and Druids.—The Bardic Poetry of the 
Welsh. 





REVIEWS. 


Fastr Enornacrysts :—Lives of the Archbishops of York. 
By the Rey. Canon Dixon, Edited by the Rev. James 
Raine. 

Surrey MEADs Anp Mew: Legends of the Lintel and the 
Ley. By Walter Cooper Dendy. 

Finst YEAR OF THE Wak IN AMERICA, 
Pollard. 

Four Monrnus rv A Danantéu; or, a Winter's Cruise on 
the Nile. By M. L. M. Carey. 

Dr. LANKESTER ON THE MICROSCOPE. 

Crowe’s History oF FRANCE. 

“Tae Krve’s Mat,”’ By Henry Holl, 

CHESTERFORD, AND SOME OF ITS PEOPLE. 

ForsippEN Frvir. 

Recotiections or Mrs. ANpERSoN’s Scoot. 
Winnard Hooper. 

GABRIELLE HAstiInGs. 

M. Sr. Bevve’s Criticisms: Nouveaux Lundis, 
A. Sainte-Beuve. 

**Romora.’’ A Novel. By George Eliot. 

Bisnor Cotenso on Deuteronomy: the Pentateuch and 
Book of Joshua Critically Examined. Part III. 

Lorenz Fréuicn’s Destens:—L’Amour et Psyche.— 
The Lord’s Prayer, illustrated by a series of etchings, 

“‘Tux Rina or Amasis.’’ Edited by Owen Meredith. 

Tae Races or tHe OLp Wortp: a Manual of Ethnology. 
By Charles L. Brace. 

“Sir Everarp’s Davauter,”’ 
freson. 

Op New Zeatannv; being Incidents of Native Customs 
and Character in the Old Times, By a Pakeha Maori. 

LeEcTURES ON JURISPRUDENCE; by the late John Austin. 
—Speech of the Lord Chancellor on the Revision of 
the Law. 

Rewan’s “Lirg or JEsvs.”’ 
Renan. 

Ferns :—British and Exotic. By E. J. Lowe.—A Natural 
History of New and Rare Ferns: none of which are 
included inthe Eight Volumes ‘‘ Ferns: British and 
Exotic.”” By E. J. Lowe.—Cultivated Ferns; or, a 
Catalogue of the Exotic and Indigenous Ferns cultivated 
in British Gardens. By John Smith.—Filices Exotice ; 
or, Coloured Figures and Descriptions of Exotic Ferns, - 
chiefly of such as are cultivated in the Royal Gardens 
of Kew. By Sir W. J. Hooker, K.1H.—Garden Ferns; 
or, Coloured Figures and Descriptions of a Selection of 
Exotic Ferns adapted for Cultivation. By Sir, W, J. 





By Edward A, 


By Jane 


Par C, 


By John Cordy Jeaf- 


Vie de Jésus. Par Ernest 


REVIEWS. 


Recent Novrrs:—The Schoolmaster of Alton. By 
Kenner Deene.—Young Life ; its Chances and Changes. 
—False Positions; or, Sketches of Character. 

New Cuorat-Booxs:—Psalms and Hymns for Public 
Worship ; with appropriate Tunes. Edited by James 
Turle.—Hymns, Ancient and Modern, for use in the 
Service of the Church, with accompanying Tunes, 
arranged under W. H. Monk. 

Lx Mexiqvur ANCIEN ET Moprerne. Par Michael Chevalier. 

Grorek Brattiz or Montrose, Poet, Humourist, and 
Man of Genius. By A, 8. Mt. Cyrus. 

Mactirop’s Dictionary or PotiticaL, Economy, 

Tue Avprne Guipe; A Guide to the Western Alps. By 
John Ball. 

‘Twice Lost.’’ A Novel. By Miss Smedley, Author of 
**Queen Isabel,’’ ‘‘ Story of a Family,’’ &c. 

Naturat History aNp Sportin Moray. By Charles St. 
John, 

A Frencu Sensation-Novet: ‘‘Le Nez d’un Notaire.”’ 
Par Edmond About. 

Mr. Homersnam Cox’s INSTITUTIONS OF THE ENGLISH 
GOVERNMENT, 

New Voitvumes or Porms:—Behind the Veil, and other 
Poems. By the Hon. Roden Noel.—Poems. By Jean 
Ingelow.—Songs of Evening. By Cecilia Elizabeth 
Meetkerke. 

Mr. Boyiz on tHe INsprration oF THE Book or DANIEL. 








NOTICES. 


Man; or, the Old and New Philosophy. By the Rev. 
B. W. Savile.—The Smoker’s Text-Book. By John 
Hamer.—Barter’s ‘‘ Life, Law, and Literature.’’— 
Doubleday’s Letters on Social and other Subjects.— 
The Hoveland the Home.—Theological and Ecclesias- 
tical Publications, &c., &c.—Magazines and Serials.— 
Historical Works of Giraldus Cambrensis. — Hogg's 
Manual of Ophthalmoscopic Surgery.—Arctie Dis- 
covery and Adventure.—The Works of John Howe.— 
Key’s Table for Correction of Longitude.—Pretty 
Books for Little Folk (The Poet’s Children. By Mary 
Howitt.—The Giants, and How to Fight Them. By 
Dr. R. Newton.—Domestic Addresses. By George 
Mogridge.—Willy Heath and the House-rent. By the 
Rev. Dr. Leask.—Dick and His Donkey; or, How to 
Pay the Rent.)—Mankind in Many Ages. By Thamzea 
L. von Oldekop.—My Southern Friends. By Ed. 
Kirke.—Reviews, Serials, and Pamphlets.—English 
Elzevirs: Walton’s Compleat Angler. Sea Songs and | 
Ballads. By Dibdin and others.—Kalisch’s Hebrew 
Grammar.—‘‘ Mechanism of Human Physiognomy ;’’ 
Mécanisme dela Physionomie Humaine. Par Duchenne, 
—Butler’s ‘‘ First Year in Canterbury Settlement.’’— 
Jesse’s Lectures on Natural History.—‘‘ Jefferson Davis | 
and Repudiation.’’—Travels in Search of Consistency. 





NOTICES. 


Sociale Gegenwart; und der Aufstand in Polen. Von 
Aurelio Buddeus.—Our Country ; or, Hampshire in the 
Reign of Charles II. By Henry Moody.—Professor 
Bernard’s Lecture on Alleged Violations of Neutrality.— 
Biggs’s Two Testimonies, &c.—Craig’s Handbook to 
Modern Provengal.—Marshall’s Christian Missions.— 
The Kingdom and the People ; or, the Parables of our 
Lord Explained.—Dr. Norman Macleod’s ‘‘ Old Lieu- 
tenant and his Son.’’—Blind Amos and his Velvet 
Principles.’’—The Fern Manual.—The Collected Works 
of Theodore Parker, Vol. I1I,—Pamphlets, &c,—Four 
of the Quarterlies: the Edinburgh, the Quarterly, the 
Westminster, and the Home and Foreign. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paran, and the Sinaitic Inscriptions.—Vegetable Mor- 
phology. 








SCIENCE. 


Scientific Summary.— Mr. Glaisher’s Last Balloon 
Ascent.—Professor Tyndall on Radiant Heat.—Man in 
the Pliocene.—African Exploration: Dr. Livingstone 
and Mr. Baker.—The Dutch Ladies Expedition to the 
White Nile.—Countries round the Nyanza, 


ART. 


Royal Academy: Concluding Notice.—A Retrospective 
Glance at the Exhibition.— Notes of the Life of 
Augustus L, Egg (continued).— George Cruikshank’s 
Works.—Mr. Church’s Picture of Icebergs.—The late 
William Mulready.—Art in Progress.—Art Notes, 


MUSIC. 


‘‘Faust’’ at Her Majesty's Theatre.—The Rival Operas, 
—The Encouragement of Music.—The Operas: Figaro 
—Klisir d’Amore.—Musical Notes. 




















THE DRAMA. 


Madame Ristori and Mademoiselle Stella Colas, — 
Madame Ristori as ‘‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur.’’—Madame 
Ristori’s ‘‘ Norma’”’ and *‘ Rosmunda,’’—Closing of the 
Haymarket.—Mr. Byron’s New Burlesque, Xc, 








MISCELLANEA. 


Literary Gossip. — Sales by Auction, — Forthcoming 








By Andrew Marvell, jun.—Brameld'’s Gospels Trans- 





Tlooker, 


lated.—Russia and the Polish Insurrection: Russlands | 


Works.—Anecdotes, &c., &c., and 


LISTS OF PUBLICATIONS FOR EACH WEEK, 








CONTRIBUTORS 


E. ARMITAGE, Esq. 

C. CARTER BLAKE, Esq., F.G.S. 

H, R. FOX BOURNE, Esq. 

Rev. Prorrssor BREWER (King’s College, London), 
SHIRLEY BROOKS, Esq. 

W. M. BUCKNALL, Esq. (Board of Trade), 
VISCOUNT BURY, M.P. 

C. B, CAYLEY, Esq. 

Rev. C. P. CHRETIEN, M.A, 

Cot, A, L. COLE, C.B, 

Miss CRAIG, 

Rev. LLEWELYN DAVIES, M.A, 
EMANUEL DEUTSCH, Esq. 

E. DICEY, Esgq., B.A. 

A. V. DICEY, Esq., M.A. 

LOWES DICKENSON, Esq. 


F. J. FURNIVALL, Esq., M.A. 

FRANCIS GALTON, Esgq., F.R.S. 
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